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**Or course! of course! pray let him have his own way: no doubt 

he is right and I am wrong. Fathers have no business now to 

venture an opinion even in their own family, and must be worse 

judges than any one else. Have it your way; 1 care no more 

about it; I wish to hear no more about it: it is quite a matter 
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of indifference to me what he eam, or what he chooses to make 
of himself.” 

So spake Dr. Heywood to This wife, whe had been pleading the 
cause of her son John, and endeavouring to deprecate the anger of 
his father at the opposition made to his wishes in regard to his 
choice of a profession. Mrs. Heywood was silent. 

‘“‘ You can’t contradict me,” resumed the doctor. ‘ Boys, absolute 
babes, are to be thought wiser than their father, more capable of 
deciding what is good or bad for them. Of course experience is of 
no worth—folly ; parental authority a thing of no meaning. A 
tolerable state of society this! Iam angry, and I have aright to be. 
Have I acted a miser’s part to myself and a prodigal’s to him in 
giving him the best education, the best opportunities of improve- 
ment that I could procure, in the hope of, seeing him an ornament 
to my own profession, if not at the very top of it? and am I now to 
be told that his genius lies another way? that it is even a pity ever 
to think of diverting its natural direction? Of course, of course it 
must be as you say; women are always admirable judges, and 
mothers especially.” 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Heywood, raising her eyes from her 
work and speaking in a tone of remonstrance. 

“Tf I had another son I should not care so much about it,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “ but for three generations our family has had to 
boast of one of the most eminent physicians of his day; and I did 
hope, I did expect, of course, that John would not fall short of his 
ancestors’ reputation. Well do I remember my own father’s gratifi- 
cation the first time I was called to a consultation with him on a 
very difficult case; and of course there was nothing very unnatural 
in my looking forward to a similar pleasure.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs, Heywood, seeing her husband 
expected an answer; “but, my dear Richard, it would be well to 
separate the feelings of parental vanity from those of parental 
kindness and consideration.” 

“Pshaw !” said the doctor, “that is nothing to the point. Once, 
then, and for all, I say a parent ought to direct, to decide for his 
son; the son, without a question, to embrace and to pursue what is 
appointed for him.” 

“T think not,” said Mrs. Heywood, gently but firmly; ‘‘a 
parent ought first, I conceive, to study the ability and inclination 
of his son, before he decides on such an important point as the 
choice of a profession, and, that ascertained, to consider whether 
he is‘able or not to encourage such inclination.” 
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“If I could not have given him a finished education I would 
have given him none,” interrupted the doctor. 
“That was not what I meant,” returned she. ‘No parent, I 
would say, should indulge a son’s inclination at the expense of 
prudence, or at the cost of the claims of other members of the 
family ; but he should reflect well on the subject before he thwarts 
that inclination and withholds his aid. As in a large manufactory 
where each has his allotted task as he has ability to perform it, so 
I conceive it is the case with each of us in this wide world. God 
has sent no one at hazard to pursue a path he may light upon; the 
future has been present to him, the course has been appointed, and 
the talent granted to pursue it. We, as parents, should be content, 
or rather anxious, to act with the Creator, and hold ourselves as 
happy instruments in the furtherance of His beneficent designs.” 

“But it is so vexatious,” exclaimed the doctor, after a pause, 
caused by his inability to refute his wife’s reasoning, “to see a son 
refuse one of the first professions a man can aspire to.” 

“That son reflects honour on his parent who rises to eminence in 
his own peculiar path, let that path be what it may,” said Mrs. 
Heywood, quickly. “John has shown a taste for mechanics, for 
naval architecture in particular, from a very early age.” 

“J know that,” cried he, “and you may recollect that’ I have 
always blamed you for letting his fancy run on such things; of 
course you had opportunities of checking him which I could not be 
supposed to have. A physician [ always set my heart upon seeing 
~ him, and,” he sprang from his seat and paced the room rapidly, 
‘a physician he shall be.” 

“He will not, depend upon it,” returned Mrs. Heywood, calmly : 
“nor, forgive me, Richard, have you any right to imsist on his 
compliance with your wishes.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” cried he, and he trod with no 
light foot as he spoke. ‘By all means, then, let him follow his 
bent: I’ve’ done. If such be his will, let him be shipwright, 
master builder, or whatever he may please to call himself; but this 
I say, and I say it with my whole heart, may the first ship he 
builds, if ever he has the luck and skill to build one, may she 
break her back when he attempts to launch her ; I do on—” 

“ Hush! hush!” exclaimed his wife, “ rash wishes are registered ; 
and this is a very rash one—may the thought of it never give you 

ain.” 
, The doctor was annoyed; he had spoken with unwonted 
vehemence. Could he have recalled the imprecation, for as such he 
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had intended it, he would gladly have done so; but it had passed 
his lips, and where was the power that could again imprison it? 
He took one more turn in silence, and then walked out of the room. 

In all anxiety to fulfil the duties of a wife and mother, which 
at this juncture were at variance, Mrs, Heywood again urged 
upon her son the propriety of changing his mind, John listened 
respectfully to all she said, nor once sought to interrupt her. 

“‘My dear mother,” said he, when at length she had ceased to 
speak, “it grieves me even to wish to act in opposition to you and 
my father; but in this instance I think I am only acting in the 
spirit of the instructions I have received from you both, and 
especially from yourself. Where the will has no part, success 
cannot be anticipated ; he who would excel in what he undertakes, 
must commence his work, must continue to pursue it heartily, 
lovingly, zealously: the simple dictates of duty, though borne in 
remembrance, are not enough in such a case to secure obedience, 
or to make obedience happy—(these are your words, my dear 
mother, written as well as spoken to me)—principle and choice 
must accord. Besides, I am not fitted by nature, as some would 
say, but, as you have taught me to express it, God has not 
imparted to me the talents necessary to qualify me for the pro- 
fession that my father chooses for me ; whereas, I think, I feel that 
He has bestowed on me others which may lead to usefulness, and 
perhaps distinction in the path I have chosen for myself. No, 
mother, no, I cannot change ; as you love me, use all your influence 
with my father to gratify me, and I faithfully promise you that 
neither he nor yourself shall have cause to be ashamed of your 
son.” 

‘A compromise was at length agreed upon: John was to be 
placed for six months in the dockyard of Messrs. West & Co., 
where, according to his father’s private instructions, he was to 
undergo the entire drudgery of the business; if at the end of this 
time he still persisted in his determination, his father agreed that 
he should adopt it without further opposition, The doctor hoped thus 
to give his son a disgust to that which, untried,seemed to him so much 
to be desired ; but in this he was mistaken. John saw nothing but 
the opportunity to learn, and what would have been disagreeable 
and vexatious to others passed unheeded by him. There was now 
no alternative for his father but to forward his son’s interest in the 
best manner he was able. Through the influence of a friend, John 
was admitted as a naval architect in Her Majesty’s dockyard at ——. 
This arrangement was very agreeable to his mother, as it secured 
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to him the comforts of home, and still kept him under her own 
judicious watchfulness, at a period of life critical to most. 

John was an only son, nor had he any sisters but one, on 
whom, therefore, the whole of his affection rested. They were, 
indeed, devotedly attached to each other. She had been his con- 
fidante from childhood, the sharer of all his anxieties, the promoter 
of all his pleasures. She had always been a mediator between John 
and her father, with whom she possessed great influence. Rarely, 
indeed, was the pettish word which was addressed to her mother 
bestowed on her; “she was a girl, and, of course, reasoned as a 
girl :” he could not look for sound argument from her. Though 
often repulsed, therefore, she was never afraid to renew the 
attack or to fly to the rescue on seeing that he bore too hardly 
on her mother, when John’s defence was the point at issue ; and if 
at any time a charge could be laid against her as to want of 
judgment, there never could be any laid against her zeal. 

It was Annie who, in after years, poured into the ear of her 
father the praises that were bestowed upon her brother—praises 
as modestly as faithfully communicated by him ; for no feeling of 
vanity guided his pen or influenced his words) The affection 
between brother and sister is peculiar ; she was his second self, he 
was her all of self. And she could model, too, almost as well as 
he, and copy his draughts with the utmost accuracy ; whilst he, in 
instructing her or correcting her error, found improvement in the 
task, and not unfrequently profited by the acuteness of her concep- 
tions. 

One morning her father surprised her at work ; for a moment he 
seemed delighted with her skill, and his “ Why, missy, what’s this ?” 
spoken in his kindest tone, showed how much he was pleased. The 
expression of his countenance, however, altered as some thought 
crossed his mind. “TI hope,” said he, gravely, “that you, too, 
will not disappoint me.” 

“ How can 1?” asked she, conceiving that she understood the 
connection of his thoughts ; ‘‘ women have no profession.” 

“ You can disappoint me in your choice of a husband,” returned 
he. 

“T have not thought about a husband,” replied she, blushing. 

“Of course you have not,” said the doctor, “but that is no 
reason that you never will think of one; and whenever you do, 
recollect I expect a son of a liberal profession, if he be not at least 
of my own,” he sighed ; “what say you—will you give me your 
promise ?” 
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“TT will give you this promise,” replied she, “I will never marry 
against your will, nor will I marry against my own :” then, looking 
archly into his face, she said, “ Is not this fair ?” 

“T am satisfied,” said he, smiling; and the subject was never 
after renewed. 

In the meantime John continued to work his way in the drawing- 
office. If no great animation prevailed among its members, there 
was plenty to do and much to acquire ; much that was mechanically 
performed by others was by him zealously pursued, but in silence 
and without ostentation. Information was therefore readily granted, 
and though he was not particularly noticed, he was well esteemed 
by all. His merit, indeed, was not overlooked ; but it was only 
tacitly acknowledged, and the greatest distinction he received was 
the being occasionally intrusted with a more difficult task than 
another. As a draughtsman he excelled—a qualification which 
was apparent to all, and which received its meed of credit; but 
there was a depth of genius in his mind which was ‘not suspected, 
and which waited for some favourable opportunity to manifest itself. 

His days passed happily, though quietly. He had not many 
acquaintances, for he was too deeply devoted to his profession in 
the daytime to think of much beyond it; and in the evening the 
comforts of his own home, and the affection of his sister, left him 
no desire for further gratification. Ovccasionally, however, he took 
home with him a young man who had entered the office some little 
time before himself, Similarity of taste had not laid the foundation 
of the friendship that subsisted between Hamilton Grey and John, 
for the former as much disliked his occupation as the latter 
delighted in it. Hamilton loved the study of medicine, but his 
father had a large family, and he was a younger son. Mr, Grey 
had hailed as a boon the offer made to him, and had accepted it 
without consulting in the slightest degree the inclinations of the 
youth. John and he sat at the same desk, and Hamilton was soon 
sensible of a superiority which had hitherto failed to interest others. 
He warmly attached himself to John, whom he also found very 
useful to him, for that which was difficult to the one was perfectly 
easy to the other. 

Hamilton’s visits to Square were every way agreeable to 
him. His own family lived in the country, and he was obliged to 
be contented with but mean lodgings. The conversation of the 
father, rich with the subject of all others most fascinating to him ; 
the innocence, the intelligence, and sprightliness of the daughter ; 
the maternal and sensible kindness of the mother, had each their 
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charms for him, and for a time appeared to give him unqualified 
pleasure, It was a pleasure, however, that lasted only whilst 
enjoyed; the next morning, the dejection that usually marked his 
manner was increased, and before long John perceived that even 
in his father’s house it would return, clouding his countenance and 
causing him to sigh. 

“ John,” said Dr. Heywood, one evening, “1 was in hopes you 
would have brought Hamilton home with you; I like that young 
man very much: he is sensible and well-informed; he only 
wants a little more life about him to make him very agreeable. 
Is he happy? he does not give me the impression of being so.” 

“T don’t think he likes his profession,” replied John. 

“The more the pity,” exclaimed the doctor; “then he’ll do 
nothing in it.” He spoke without thought, and he thus unwit- 
tingly added another proof to thousands—how soundly we may 
judge when private feeling is not influenced. 

“What would he have liked better ?”’ demanded the doctor. 

*‘ Medicine alone has any interest for him,” replied John. 

**You don’t say so!” cried the doctor; “what a pity! the 
absence of a young man like that, with his heart and soul in the 
profession, may be a real loss to society, Can nothing be done 
for him ?” 

“ Nothing, I believe.” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed the doctor, 

** He does all he can to reconcile himself to his fate,” said John; 
“and to improve himself; but it is hard, uphill work, He often 
gives me pain; he didso this morning, by saying, as he threw aside 
his papers, ‘Oh, John! that I could but feel the interest you do 
in this stupid work; no galley-slave ever felt his chain more 
oppressive than I this drudgery,’” 

“« Poor fellow,” again sighed the doctor. ‘It ts a very sad thing 
that a young man’s prospects in life should be so clouded; a great 
mistake this, of course, on the part of his friends, Well, bring 
him here as often as possible, it will be good for him and us too.” 

- By what logic Dr, Heywood arrived at this conclusion might 
better be explained by himself than others; but, be that as it 
may, in the conviction of its soundness, Hamilton was often 
invited, and any scruple he might urge as to appearing to 
encroach on their kindness was overruled ; while the doctor, in 
order to make;his visits more agreeable, took delight in con- 
yersing with him on his favourite subject, and displaying to him 
the treasures contained in his library. 
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Meanwhile John was leaving all his competitors at a distance ; 
many who possessed talent were deficient in diligence and appli- 
cation ; and where this was not the case, and these qualities were 
united, the respectful manner, the civility and attention that 
marked the conduct of John, were either wanting or imperfectly 
exhibited. Praise was bestowed upon him, for he could bear it, 
and confidence was reposed in him. ‘To his mother he occasionally 
repeated the commendation he received—to his father, never ; but 
all that gratified himself was poured into the ear of his sister. 
From something that had dropped, Dr. Heywood began to suspect 
that there was much to learn about his son that would be gratifying 
to him to hear. He had, however, so peremptorily forbidden all 
mention of the office and its concerns, that silence had been rigidly 
observed. Nay, so well was his disapprobation of his son’s choice 
known among his acquaintance, that such of them as were aware of 
the estimation in which the young man was held, refrained from 
making observation upon it. He had thus deprived himself of 
what would-have been happiness to listen to; for, except in 
affection, he was in no point more vulnerable than in vanity. It so 
happened, however, that he was professionally consulted by one of 
the chief clerks of the office, who, in the course of-his visits, 
initiated him fully into the rising merits and prospects of his son. 
He was unable any longer to preserve the silence he had imposed 
on others; yet, still fearful of compromising himself to John, his 
‘fond ‘“ Missy” was always an introduction to some information he 
wished to gain from his daughter. 

Soon, however, all reserve was banished, and John was as happy 
in the bosom of his family as he was in the office. Not so Hamil- 
ton: his dejection evidently increased. John endeavoured to 
rouse him out of his sadness. “It is in vain to reason with me,” 
said he, “my dejection is well founded. It is a natural wish in 
every right-minded man to rise in whatever he undertakes, and, 
if not to excel, at least not to be disgracefully inferior to his com- 
petitors. I am mortified every way. Unfit for what is to be my 
employment for life, without an aim to which 1 can aspire, I lose 
grade among many who are my inferiors in the general powers of 
the understanding, whilst I am goaded with the thought that if 
I could have chosen my own profession, I might have been in it— 
what I make no doubt you will be in yours—an ornament. My 
youth is consuming, yours is ripening into a glorious meridian ; 
everything is full of promise, ay, of happiness to you; all is the 


reverse to me.”’ 
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John repeated this conversation to his sister, who, to his astonish- 
ment, made no remark upon it. She, too, had been less lively 
of late than usual, and her manner at this moment was unlike her 
own. It was evident that she wished to say something, but she 
seemed unequal to the effort. John looked at her with surprise. 

“T have a request to make of you,” said she, at length. ‘Do 
not bring Hamilton Grey home with you again.” 

* Annie!” cried he; “what do you mean? Has Hamilton done 
anything to offend you? Impossible !” 

Quite impossible,” replied she. 

“Why then should you—” He stopped, for he saw the tears in 
her eyes. 

* John,” said she, “ you know what my father said about—” 

** About what ?” 

* About—” she paused again; then, looking her brother in the 
face with modest innocence, “ Hamilton is not now what he might 
be if I were to see more of him—better at once, therefore, to spare 
myself, my father, and him—” 

“Him, Annie ?” 

She blushed deeper still. “John,” said she, assiduously 
arranging some papers that lay on the table before her, “the 
heart rarely, I fancy, prepares itself to take flight from its old 
resting-place till it perceives another asylum opening its doors for 
its reception; but be that as it may, it is better that our late 
pleasant intercourse should cease.” 

John was much distressed; he felt himself placed in a very 
awkward position. How could he account to Hamilton for such 
a change? A falsehood he would not tell, the truth he could not. 
He was, however, spared all violence to his feelings. Hamilton, 
the next morning, informed him that an arrangement had been 
kindly made in the office, by which he should have the benefit 
of change of air, which he much needed, for some weeks ; he was 
to start for Portsmouth that very afternoon. 

“Tt will be impossible for me,” added he, “to take leave 
of your family—say, then, everything to each that you know I 
ought.” 

Sohn looked earnestly at him ; Hamilton changed countenance. 

‘‘With some dangers,” said he, “it is better to cope—from 
others it is wiser to fly. We, I trust, shall always be the same to 
each other that"we have been.” 

“ Always, always!” repeated John, warmly, “ but why—” 

* Ask me no questions,” said he ; “I am mortified, dispirited, 
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unhappy ; and, looking on my future prospects through the medium 
of my own feelings, I turn loathing from the view. Averse as 
your father was to your entering this office, you will be an honour 
to him; while I—” 

“May be whatever you please,” interrupted John; “your 
abilities are fully equal to mine.” 

* My abilities are turned out of their natural channel,’’ returned 
he, bitterly ; “they are useless to others, a torment to myself. But 
write to me; I should like to hear something of—” 

He checked himself, but not before his manner had confirmed 
the suspicion in John’s mind, that he more than shared the feeling 
of his sister. 

It was very soon after Hamilton’s departure that a great change 
was made in the office.’ A new chief architect was appointed—a man 
of energy, activity, and penetration. The senior clerk also retired, 
and the vacancy was filled by a person of experience and talent, 
who had long entertained the most favourable opinion of John. 
Sir George Blackstone—who was a scientific man—had conceived 
a project for the better construction of steam-vessels; the idea was 
good, but in its realization there were difficulties to encounter 
which a superior genius to his alone could overcome. Plan after 
plan was drawn, and model after model was made, but the end 
was not attained. These experiments, however, brought the 
intelligence and superiority of John at once to light, and to the 
knowledge of Sir George. He sawand appreciated his merit ; and, 
pleased equally with his modest and respectful conduct, as with 
his skill as a draughtsman and extensive knowledge in mechanics, 
he took him, not only into his favour, but also into his confidence. 
What was now the delight of Dr. Heywood! what was his 
exultation, when he learnt that his son, under the immediate 
direction and patronage of Sir George Blackstone, was to be 
removed to , preparatory to his undertaking the construction 
of a large frigate on a new, and, it was hoped, on an improved 
principle! He could think of nothing else, could talk of nothing 
else, and he saw him depart with a degree of joyful anticipation 
that nothing could excel. He never now alluded to his former 
disapproyal of his son’s wishes; on the contrary, he would have 
been glad to have persuaded himself, and others, too, that the 
choice of his profession had been guided only by his own foresight 
and penetration into the peculiar powers of the youth. Hamilton’s 
absence, which*had caused him much wonder and regret, was 
thought of no more, or at least till the loss of the society of both 
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young men made the loneliness of his evening hour more sensibly 
felt. 

On John’s first arrival at there was some little jealousy 
to be overcome, some prejudices against so young a man to be 
removed, and some heartburnings against favouritism to be soothed. 
The task was not in this instance a difficult one; modesty and 
talent united soon made their way. He had yet much practical 
knowledge to acquire, and to make himself master of many points 
essential to his future success, and he was the first to own it. 
Unremitting in his endeavours to remedy the defect ; the eagerness 
for knowledge that he displayed; the gentle and apt mamner in 
which it was sought or received; the total absence of all show of 
superiority where it was evident it existed, soon secured the good- 
will and ready assistance of all. Looking on nothing as beneath 
his attention that was useful, he perfected himself in every branch 
of his profession, nor did he mar by impatience any expectation 
that was formed of him. 

After some months of close application and labour, the model 
on which his future success was to be based was reconstructed and 
perfected. He had wrought in privacy; in the still hour of night 
he had brought all the mechanical knowledge he had acquired, 
all the freshened energies of his genius, to bear upon the design ; 
and it was with a beating, though with a confident heart, that he 
submitted it to the inspection of Sir George Blackstone. Carefully 
and critically did the Admiral examine the beautiful work, and 
many and strict were the inquiries he made, whenever a deviation 
was apparent from the plan that had formerly been agreed upon 
between them. So minute was the investigation, and so grave 
the manner in which it was pursued, that John’s courage began to 
fail. At last the sunshine of unqualified approval gleamed on 
the features of Sir George. ‘ Admirable! excellent!’ exclaimed 
he, “we will proceed to work immediately; let nothing be hur- 
ried, but the sooner the ‘ Experiment ’—that shall be her name—is 
completed, the better.” 

John had time only to inform his father of what had passed, and 
to announce his immediate departure: the intelligence was heard 
by the doctor with equal surprise and delight. 

“ And the building of such an important ship to be intrusted 
wholly to you, John?” said Dr. Heywood, the colour of his cheek 
mantling to his very eyes. “It isavery proud thing, a monstrously 
proud thing for any man to boast of; of course, therefore, fora 
young man like you.. Bravo! success to the undertaking.” 
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Mrs. Heywood raised her mild eyes to her husband’s face as he 
vehemently uttered these words; while Annie exclaimed, “ How 
long shal] you be about it? we must all go to the launch, must 
we not, father? we could not miss that, could we ?” 

What was it that at this moment chased the colour from the 
cheeks of Dr. Heywood, and so suddenly changed the expression 
of his features? the cause was best known to himself. There are 
many chords in the human heart that vibrate at a very slight 
touch; many sleeping recollections in the mind which a trifle 
awakens, to surprise, to reprove, or to reward us. From the doctor’s 
manner it might have been inferred that something unpleasant 
had crossed him, and such was the conclusion of his wife. She 
made no remark, however, to him, though she sometimes fancied 
he wished to say something to her. If it were so, the inclination 
was resisted, though not from want of constant opportunity, as 
John and his ship were the continual theme of conversation, at all 
times of the twenty-four hours of the day. 

In the meantime the work progressed rapidly and surely; not 
an accident occurred, not an impediment intervened, to retard its 
completion, and the 26th of June was the day appointed for the 
launch of the ‘Experiment.’ The fair hand of Miss Blackstone 
was to perform the ceremony of naming her, and Sir George, 
with several of the Lords of the Admiralty, were to be present. 
John wrote his sister word that it was to be a “very gay thing,” 
and that a great influx of company was expected; a communica- 
tion which was received by her father with a more strenuous “ of 
course, of course,” than usual, yet with less ease of manner 
than was habitual to him. 

John had secured beds for the party at the Royal Hotel, 
where they arrived on the evening of the 25th, as the launch 
was to take place at twelve o’clock the next morning. 

Day had scarcely dawned when Dr. Heywood, who had been 
for some little time very restless, spoke. ‘Are you awake, my 
dear ?” said he to his wife. 

If she had not been so, the question and its accompanying touch 
would have awakened her. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The doctor said no more; then again he turned on his side, and 
uttered a sigh somewhat like a grotn. 

“T can’t sleep,” said he ; the sun has barely risen, yet I have 
been awake an hour at least.” 

“ And so have I,” answered Mrs. Heywood. 
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There was another pause—another turn, and the sheet was 
pulled down, and laid straight with an impatient jerk. 

“T have a good mind to get up,” cried the doctor. 

“What good would that do?” returned Mrs. Heywood. 

‘* Why, none that I know of!” replied he; “draw the curtain on 
your side a little more—the room is very light—distressingly so.” 

He was instantly obeyed; the window was no longer visible 
but the presence of light had not been in fault. 

“ Ann! Ann!” repeated the doctor. 

“What, my dear ?” 

“T wish I had never made that foolish speech.” 

* What speech ?” 

“You know, about the launch of John’s first ship.” 

“1 wish you had not.” 

“It’s very foolish to think of it—is it not?” 

* One can’t help it.” 

“Why, you don’t think of it, do you?” said he, hastily; ‘“ you 
don’t care about it, surely? I never knew you to be superstitious 
before.” 

“Nor am I now,” returned she, “ but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“‘T wish you had never said what you did.” 

“Oh, so do I!” exclaimed he, earnestly, ‘‘ and so I have wished 
times and times again; but try to forget it as 1 may, the thought 
comes fresher each time to my mind. I am not naturally rash in 
what I say: what could have induced me to utter such an evil 
wish ?” 

“Disappointed vanity,” sighed Mrs. Heywood. 

* Don’t say it, don’t say it !” said the doctor, 

“Oh, Richard!” continued she, “may your almost solitary 
weakness receive no correction in this day’s failure.” 

Poor Dr. Heywood started nearly upright. ‘For goodness’ 
sake don’t put such an idea into my head; there is anxiety 
enough on such an occasion, without the addition of such a fear as 
that—I can positively lie no longer.” 

Iie sprang out of bed and began to dress himself ‘There is 
no need, of course, for you to disturb yourself; try to get a little 
sleep: I dare say I shall find John up, if not I shall find amuse- 
ment one way or other for an hour or two.” 

The doctor closed the door as he spoke, and immediately after- 
wards Mrs. Heywood arose. It was not in sleep, but in prayer, 
that she sought for composure, and the mother’s heart gave full 
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vent to the petitions that swelled it. She had just finished dressing 
herself in the new and handsome silk gown which had been pur- 
chased for the occasion, when a gentle rap at her door was heard. 

“Come in,” said she; and not only did Annie present herself as 
she expected, but her son—the son of her fondest love, and now of 
her intense solicitude—stood before her. 

“Mother,” said John, “give me your blessing. I may not, 
perhaps, see you alone again.” 

The benediction asked was feelingly pronounced. “ May all 
succeed to your utmost wishes, my dear boy,” said she, as she 
tenderly kissed his cheek. 

“ And me, too,” said Annie, raising her lips to her mother, “ or 
I shall be jealous.” 

Mrs. Heywood smiled and affectionately returned her kiss. 
“Silly girl,” said she, “is this day quite as much to you as to 
John ?” 

Quite,” returned she ; “whatever John has done, I have done ; 
and not only have I worked with him all day, but he will have 
long arrears to pay me for wakeful nights and wondrous dreams, 
some happy, some—I won’t say what. Now, tell the truth, are 
you not very nervous?” and she looked at her brother. 

‘Not very,” replied he; Annie shook her head. “TI shall be 
glad, perhaps, when evening is come.” 

* And so shall I,” cried she, “ that is, for some things.” 

“And so shall I,” thought Mrs. Heywood; but she merely 
looked for the moment very grave. 

“Oh, there is nothing to fear,” said John. 

“Fear!” repeated Amnie, “you don’t think I am afraid, do 
you?” not I, in spite of poor dear papa’s wish, though—” 

** What wish ?” demanded John, surprised. 

In a moment Annie perceived the inadvertency of which she 
had been guilty, and checked herself. John, however, saw the 
look that passed between her and his mother, and he repeated his 
question. 

“Oh! I recollect now,” said he; “how very odd*that I should 
have forgotten it till this very moment.” 

“Then think no more of it,” returned his mother, earnestly ; 
““God’s blessing, the blessing that follows the diligent and faithful 
exertions of the talents committed to you, is far more to be hoped 
for and depended upon, than any evil to be dreaded from a wish 
rashly uttered, and probably deplored.” 

“JT am so angry with myself,” said Annie. 
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“ You need not,” replied John, “ it will only make me think less 
of myself and more of my mother’s words. But I must go.” 

“Not breakfast with us?” exclaimed both. 

“No, there is yet a good deal to look after,” said he; “I have 
secured excellent seats for you; be sure you are in good time.” 

The look he received assured him there was no necessity for 
this injunction ; though, as he gaily wished them good-bye for the 
present, he added a charge to “remember.” He had scarcely 
disappeared when the doctor returned. 

“ Whom do you think I have seen?” said he; “ guess.” 

But both were at a loss, and no wonder he declared, for he 
thought half the kingdom had assembled to see the sight. 

“Then I will tell you,” continued he. As soon as I could 
get into the dockyard, I went to take a peep at what was going 
on with the ‘Experiment.’ I was standing somewhat buried in 
thought, I suppose, gazing iu admiration of the ship, when a voice 
familiar to me startled me from my reverie. I turned, and there 
was Hamilton Grey, who had been travelling all night, for the 
express purpose of seeing the launch. Nay, it is true, you need 
not colour so, missy, and what’s more, he'll be here in a few 
minutes, for I have asked him to breakfast, and promised him a 
seat with us. Heis wonderfully improved in every respect ; much 
as I liked him before, I never saw him to such advantage.” 

But Annie did colour deeply, nor had her cheek recovered its 
natural hue when Hamilton entered. Her father’s report of him 
was correct ; and if in appearance he had gained much, in manner 
he had gained more. The meal was a lengthened and a happy 
one, in spite of the anxious thoughts that occasionally crossed the 
mind of each parent. The hour that followed was not quite so 
easily disposed of. By the doctor’s order, the ladies were 
equipped in readiness; and if Annie had been struck with Hamil- 


ton’s appearance, he was not less sensible of the improvement 
in hers. r 


“Tt must be time to start,” at length exclaimed the doctor, 
having fixed his eyes for about the twentieth time on the dial of 
the church clock, in front of the hotel, and compared his watch 
with it; ‘*we had better be there much too soon, than a little too 


> 


late ;” a proposition which no one having denied, the little party 
“got under weigh,” as the doctor, who had become on a sudden 
nautical in his phrases, expressed it. T’o judge from the crowds 
already thronging the streets, it would indeed appear that they 
were. not too early. Every pavement on their way to the dock- 
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yard was full of passengers; all were in haste, all was excitement, 
all faces were turned towards one point: there was no mistaking 
their destination. 

“Bless me!’’ exclaimed the doctor, as he drew back his head 
into the carriage, after having taken a survey of the street each 
way, “one would imagine the good people here had never seen a 
launch before.” 

“Not of a ship built on such principles, certainly,” observed 
Hamilton. 

The doctor’s heart thrilled at the words. Why was his pride 
at that moment alloyed? it was very provoking that he could not 
(he owned to himself) shake off the incubus that oppressed him. 
They arrived, were shown to their seats, amidst numbers who 
envied their position. This was exactly ,before the bow of the 
ship, whose immense size cast a dark shadow over them. They 
sat down, and now surveyed the stupendous object before them. 
There she was—a huge mass towering many feet above their head, 
—grand, beautiful, inspiring awe in the beholder, if not awful in 
herself. After silently gazing upon her, Mrs. Heywood made 
some observation to the doctor, in a low voice, who immediately 
began to give her all the information he had himself that morning 
acquired. He pointed out how the shores that had hitherto sup- 
ported the ship had been removed, leaving her now to rest solely 
in her cradle; he directed his wife’s eyes to the cord, the severing 
of which should release her from confinement, and send her to 
her “native element ;” and when she could not comprehend him, 
he leaned over the railing that divided the stand from the platform, 
and with his cane endeavoured to make her perceive the heavy 
weight of iron suspended at each end of the ropes, the fall of which 
must necessarily follow the stroke of the chisel on the cord and set 
her at liberty. Poor Mrs. Heywood—quick of comprehension as 
she usually was—from some cause or other, was little the wiser for 
his explanation, while the attention which the doctor’s eagerness 
seemed to attract increased her confusion. Nor was Annie very 
much more enlightened, by the attempts of Hamilton to improve 
what her father wished to impress upon her. 

: The spectators now began to pour in: not a seat was vacant ; 
gay dresses, naval and military costumes, glistened on all sides; 
nor was music wanting to complete the excitement that prevailed. 
John was every now and then recognised by his family, sometimes 
giving directions to the attendants, sometimes in conversation 
with the leading characters of the place. But once only did 
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his mother catch his eye ; he seemed rather to avoid than to seek 
the regards of those most dear to him. His colour was a little 
heightened, but he looked happy and collected, and his mother 
was satisfied; he was an object of general attention, and his 
father was proud. 

Sir George Blackstone now appeared on the platform, with 
Miss Blackstone, accompanied by several of his most intimate 
friends. A general murmur ran through the assembled crowd of 
spectators, and a fresh impulse was given to the prevailing excite- 
ment. The bold tones of the martial instruments were almost 
overpowering to Mrs. Heywood. Every heavy blow of the 
hammer, as it resounded through the building, telling that some 
additional stay was knocked from under the ship, rang powerfully 
on the mother’s heart, nor less probably on fhat of the father, who, 
for some time, had become entirely silent. He looked at his 
watch. “ Another quarter,”’ whispered he. A few minutes after- 
wards, Sir George, with a view, it would appear, to leave no 
instruction omitted, took the bottle which was suspended at the 
bow in one hand, and the chisel in the other, again showing his 
daughter what was required of her. , 

“T hope he will not confuse the poor young lady,” murmured 
Mrs. Heywood, involuntarily sighing. 

“ Nonsense !” said the doctor, “ they know, of course, what they 
are about ; they don’t set children to work in such matters.” 

Again, blow after blow resounded ; the men on the dock 
were again heard taking away the stays as if in the distance, 
and murmuring voices proclaimed that the tide was rising rapidly, 
that water even could be seen. At this instant a bell rang; not 
a murmur from that vast crowd was heard, all was silent. Oh! 
that foolish wish! the doctor’s hand had found its way, under 
the fold of her ample dress, into that of his wife’s, but neither felt 
how strong was the grasp that held them. 

‘“Now! now!” Sir George leads his daughter forward; with a 
firm hand she seizes the bottle, it is broken at a blow—the mallet is 
raised, it falls accurately and forcibly on the chisel and the cord— 
it is severed—the weights fall—a gentle, an almost imperceptible 
movement follows—the ship glides gracefully forward. She is off ! 
she is off! Hurra! hurra! she gains the water—hurra! hurra ! 
“Rule Britannia!’’ Musical instruments—the shouts of the 
multitude, all unite in the applause. Never was finer launch! 
never was anything more successful—grander— more majestie. 

The voices of two only are mute; with these every sense is 
VOL. I. . 2K 
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locked up in intensity of feeling—tears gush forth. A happy face 
for an instant recognises them and disappears. “’Thank God! 
thank God!” ejaculated the doctor, raising his swimming eyes to 
his wife—and as suddenly concealing them in his handkerchief— 
while she, detached in spirit from all about her, laid lier gratitude 
in silence at her Maker’s feet. 

Annie, too, had had her share in the eventful moment, or, rather, 
she had known the happiness of having two to sympathize with her ; 
for while she held her mother with one hand, by some unintentional 
manceuvre the other was pressed in that of Hamilton. The first 
accent of congratulation, however, was the signal for his relinquish- 
ing it. Strange, however, but so it was, that the doctor, in his joy, 
united the hands of both again in his own, and cordially blessed 
them as if one feeling only could or ought to actuate them on the 
occasion. 

What a contrast! The heavy mass, and the dark shadow it had 
cast had disappeared—a vacant space lay open before them, termi- 
nating in the animated scene cf wave and tide, on whose glittering 
breast innumerable vessels of all descriptions rode. Shout after 
shout was prolonged, till, in one burst of the national anthem, the 
whole was closed. 

It was a happy party that was assembled that evening at the 
Royal Hotel. 

‘“* My dear,” said the doctor, drawing his wife aside, and ¢yeing 
with the greatest complacency the three young people, “1 have 
something to propose to you. This has been a day of unexampled 
happiness to me, and it has been one of mercy too. I would fain 
prove my gratitude to a kind Providence, for not punishing my 
rash imprecation as it might justly deserve, by an act of kindness 
to another. That poor Hamilton! John will make a fortune for 
himself; and Annie, she is already provided for. That poor young 
man ! would it not be well to give him the means of following his 
own bent and wishes, and—” he hesitated. 

“ And what, my dear Richard?” asked Mrs. Heywood. 

“Why take the course of his education as a medical man tipon 
myself,” replied the doctor; “send him to the University, and 
charge his future fortune on me, of course, as his father.” 

He looked earnestly in her face. It was a sweet but serious 
smile that answered his searching eye. 

“ You may make him truly your son,” said she, “if you please ; 
you will meet with no obstacle, 1 think, from the parties most 
interested.” 
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“Who told you so ?”’ cried the doctor, in a tone of amazement. 

“« My own observation,” returned she, “ confirmed by what John 
told me to-day.” 

“You women are so sharpsighted,” said the doctor, raising 
his eyes and hands, and smiling, as he was wont when agreeably 
surprised; “ you are right; yes, yes, I see it; this was the 
reason, of course, that he absented himself from our house. He 
knew I had no partiality for the office, at least at the time, I 
mean. Well; I have no objection to the match, and so—” 

**Wait,” said Mrs. Heywood, laying her hand on his arm. 
‘Neither you nor Hamilton know all Annie’s merit ;’ and she 
repeated what had formerly passed between John and his sister. 
‘Do as you propose, be the friend to the young man as you medi- 
tate, but do not let us hint at any attachment between them; they 
will have opportunities of seeing each other. If their affection 
increases—good, you can make them happy; but let our child be 
sought and won, lest the boon you would bestow should be under- 
rated, or her modesty should in any way feceive a shock.”’ 

“Of course ! of course !” replied the doctor, “I will be as silent 
as yourself;” but there was a peculiar tenderness that evening in 
his “ Missy,” as he kissed his daughter, and a warmth in his 
manner as he bade Hamilton good night, that awoke many 
surmises, perhaps some latent whisperings of hope in her mind. 
A few months, however, dispelled the uncertainty; Hamilton was 
made happy in the first instance by the docetor’s liberality, and 
in the next by his cordial consent to receive him as his son. 
He is already rising into notoriety ; and the happy father is often 
heard to declare that he knows not how to be sufficiently proud 
of his sons, or how to be grateful enough to a kind and merciful 
Providence. 


Merainks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown ye there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky, 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watch’d it as it came, 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beams ; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own, 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 
Soorsey’s ‘ Roderick. 
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ASSEMBLY OF BoYARDS IN WALLACHIA, 


~ 
. 


‘THERE is no country in the world where the struggle between 
the present and the past is more active, or where the national 
customs present a stronger contrast to those of Western Europe, 
than in the Danubian Provinces, though the transformation is 
even yet daily going on. Among the boyards (landowners) of 
high rank this revolution was completed many years ago, always 
excepting such differences as race and national temperament 
must perpetuate; but as to externals, peculiarities have long 
disappeared, and the foreigner will find in. a drawing-room at 
Bucharest the customs, deportment, and language of the drawing- 
rooms of Paris. 

Political society in Wallachia is, after the model of Russia, 
encumbered with titles, whatever be the profession of the bearer ; 
a kind of nobility, administered exclusively by the high-born, 
and more frequently due to intrigue and to favouritism than 
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to merit and talent. Everywhere there is a woful disregard to 
fitness for office. The judge becomes a military officer, whilst 
the soldier is called on to preside in a court of justice and to 
unravel knotty points of law. A colonel of infantry, unexpectedly 
named President of a Court of Justice by Prince Bibesco, laughed 
heartily at the new duties which devolved on him, readily 
allowing his entire ignorance of what he had to do. In like 
manner, in Russia a colonel of cavalry is made commander of a 
ship-of-war, and a naval officer charges at the head of a regiment 
of dragoons. 

The lowest of all these grades is that of Concepist, a sinecure 
office, which is become ridiculous even in the eyes of the 
peasantry. A young female servant was one day heard bitterly 
complaining that her brother had been recently elevated to this 
post. “How in the world,” said she, “ will the poor boy ever be 
able to get married? His master has made him concepist ; and 
what woman would marry a concepist ?”’ 

The next grade, pitar, has some importance attached to it, and 
this too is given to discharged servants. Sardar, kloutchar, 
kanimar, come next; then paharink, spatar, aga, grand vornik, 
grand logothete, and ban, which is the top of the ladder. Prince 
Bibesco however, when he succeeded to the Principality, wishing 
to attach to his party his relative, Georges Philipesco, his 
unsuccessful rival, bestowed on him the title of bach-boyard, which 
he still retains. 

The real distinction between the greater and lesser boyard is 
much disputed and scarcely defined. It is a kind of tradition 
often debated according to the sympathies of each ; but, after all, 
the two classes are actually distinguished by strong marks. The 
lesser boyard generally resides in the Mahalas, or suburbs, the 
greater in the finest quarters of the capital. 

A large carriage portico, fronting the street, indicates the 
entrance to his mansion, which is built at the extremity of a vast 
court, in which numerous retainers, variously attired, bask or doze 
in the sun; whilst the lesser boyard leads a more retired life in 
a little whitewashed house, built in the Turkish style, hidden 
behind a paling under the shade of large acacias. A doorway, 
supported by quaintly-carved wooden pillars, leads to his humble 
dwelling. A large projecting roof protects the house from snow 
in winter, from the sun in summer; and behind the white-fringed 
muslin curtain, at her window, shaded with nasturtiums, the 
young lady of the house throws, as she works, a glance of curiosity 
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at the deserted road, watching for the rare occurrence of a 
by-passer, or the yet rarer one of a brilliant equipage which has 
strayed from the fashionable centre of the city. 

The Tsyganes and Jews still preserve their peculiar charac- 
teristics, in the midst of the sang going on in the great towns 
of the Prineipalities. 

The enfranchisement of the ee will in time, without 
doubt, efface this lingering relic of the past ; and the distinguishing 
costume of the Oriental Jews will soon, in like manner, give place 
to the black coat and hideous black hat of modern society, 


—_ 


TURKISH ETIQUETTE. 


In the year 1845 a little book was published in Turkey, containing 
suggestions on etiquette and good breeding, suitable to the lower 
order of Turks, and giving, what their own ) writings may be said 
to do far better than those of a chance tourist, a faithful idea of 


their domestic usages. 

After many judicious apothegms on general deportment and 
conduct, the author, among others, gives the following advice, 
which even our own countrymen may read and profit by :— 

“Let your footsteps be noiseless ; and when you walk-in the streets, do 
not rock your body like the proud. Much conversation wearies the 
listener; let yours, therefore, be varied, and in small portions. To 
ornament your conversation, never condescend to make use of falsehood 
nor deceit. When in company, do not elevate your voice as if you were 
conversing with the deaf, nor use signs, as if you discoursed with the 
dumb. Never relate any story which, though true, is strange, and may 
not readily be believed by your hearers. 

“Be not seated while others stand ; do not amuse yourself with any part 
of your clothes or person when engaged in conversation. 

“Make small presents to your friends, it increases their affection; and 
receive theirs, even if not an adequate exchange. 

“ Always commence your meal with a Bismillah (in God’s name), and 
close it with a Harud ul lillah (God be praised), for they shed a light over 
it. When invited to a meal, be satisfied with a little, and make no 
criticism on it, or between it and others. Too much food hardens the 
heart and inspires indolence. 

“To serve your guest in a large plate is productive of blessings. Con- 
verse cheerfully at your dinner, and occasionally hand your guest a choice 
portion from your own plate. 

‘Never sleep until the flavour of your ineal is out of your mouth. 

“Fear God on dry land, in the same manner that you would upon sea. 

“Qualify every promise with an ‘Inshallah’ (if God will), and always 
bear in mind the hereafter.” 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN 
OLD TRAVELLER. 
ROME—ST. PETERS. 


INTERIOR OF St, PETERS, 


Avavust 1848,—This morning we had some difficulty in per- 
forming our daily pilgrimage to the works of art and remains of 
antiquity. The revolutionary mob had been up to Monte Cavallo, 
to insult the poor Pope, now little better than a prisoner in his own 
palace, We wonder what they will do to-morrow. The bridge 
of St. Angelo was thronged by tumultuary groups, We expected 
to see a fight, for the men who dwell beyond the Tiber are not at 
all revolutionary, but strongly attached to the old order of things, 
I will not attempt any description of what has been so often 
described before, and seen by well-nigh every highly-educated 
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Englishman of the present day. But before I pass the last con- 
fessional, and take my last glance at St. Peter’s, I will venture 
upon a few confessions. I was certainly less struck by the temple 
than I was a quarter of a century ago. The fagade abounds with 
grievous faults, not attributable to Michael Angelo, but to the 
stonemason from the Lake of Como, who carried on the works 
after his death, When near enough to see the front, you can 
hardly see the dome ; when the eye takes in the full dimensions of 
the dome, you cannot see the front. The edifice, or corps du batisse, 
shows nothing but its front; its sides are buried, its back is 
invisible. If it were isolated, if all the masking buildings were 
thrown down, the exterior of St. Peter’s, in nine-tenths of its 
dimensions, would exhibit nothing but bare, rough, block masonry. 
Now, our own glorious St. Paul’s is all front. Look at it from 
whichever side you will, you have carefully-finished work before 
you, and a fine architectural picture. Then the cupolas. Wren’s 
dome is suspended higher in the heavens than Michael Angelo’s, 
and its form seems to me far more graceful and perfect. Externally, 
I would not give our St. Paul’s for ten St. Peter’s. And yet there 
are hundreds who have passed almost daily the one without pausing 
to observe it, and have made a journey of fifteen hundred miles 
to gaze upon the other! Internally, the contrast is nearly all in 
favour of St. Peter’s. But even here there is a good deal to 
gainsay. The interior of the Roman church abounds in shams, 
to a degree that seems never to have been described or thought 
of. Nearly the whole of the transept is make-believe. Those 
coloured marble columns, and pilasters, and broad panels, are not 
marble at all, but engrained boards, and wood, and mere stucco. 
Luther and the Reformation stopped, .at the fountain-head, many of 
those streams of wealth which flowed to the papal treasury, and 
they made up with shams what were intended to have been 
realities. ‘These abounding works of art, these statues, paintings, 
mosaics, bronzes, are all imposing in their proportions, and nearly 
all of a high order of artistic merit; but not one of the great 
master-pieces and miracles of Italian art and genius is to be 
found here within the church. 

You must go to the adjoining palace of the Vatican to estimate 
Raphael ; to the plain, homely church of St. Pietro in Vinculo to 
worship the all-but-divine Michael Angelo; you must go a 
pilgrimage through the galleries and churches of Rome to find 
that which is not to be found in St. Peter's. There, too much is 
to be considered only as furniture, or wall-decoration. 
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But with every abatement from fantastical exaggeration, and 
conventional repetition and cant, the Roman Temple will remain 
one of the most magnificent monuments upon earth; and no one 
can regret more than I do the insults which of late have been 
offered to its majesty, and the neglect which seems to be falling 
upon it. A few years ago a report was spread through Europe 
that there was a great crack in the cupola, that the dome was no 
longer safe, and might be expected to fall in with an awful crash. 
The report was untrue. The dome is sound, strong and safe. 
The crack upon the crown of St. Peter’s has been exhibited else- 


where, and has proceeded, not from physical, but from moral 
causes. 
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CURIOUS METHOD OF KILLING FISH. 


BetweEEN the peninsula of Acre and Caiphas there is a deep and 
beautiful bay of the Mediterranean, which is very rarely frequented 
either by ships or by fishing-boats. The Arabs along the coast 
seem scarcely to have a boat among them. The undisturbed bay 


swarms with fish, of as fine qualities as any caught in this inland 
sea. When the breeze sits freshly on the coast, nearly every wave 
carries a number of the fish high up the beach, and leaves them 
there, struggling on the sands until its next reflux, when they are 
again carried out into deep water. While they are lying on the 
sand, the Arabs -single out the larger fish, and shoot them with 
their muskets or fowling-pieces. ‘This is no very difficult shot, 
but the sportsman must make haste to secure his prey, or the 
returning wave will sweep it beyond his reach. The wounded fish 
often escape, and the Arabs in pursuit of them are as often caught 
by the spray and the rolling wave, and soaked from head to foot — 
a spectacle which always occasions loud laughter among their 
comrades. 

In many parts of Turkey, where the people have no skill in 
fishing, and hardly any fishing-tackle, firearms are used in the 
same manner against the finny tribe. We should, however, conclude 
from our own observations, that the Turkish sport is neither very 
pleasant nor very profitable. 
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"1s with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own 





THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


‘Tue following is a translation, slightly abridged, of an account of 
these scriptural and always remarkable trees, given by one of the 
last European travellers who have visited and described them :— 


**Most travellers who visit the cedars are disappointed. After a toil. 
some journey they reach the spot, and find it presents only trees. I did 
not come hither to look for anything else. That which I longed to see 
was the remnant of those antique forests, which served to adorn the palace 
of David, the temple of Solomon, and the songs of the prophets, Little 
did I care for the size or number of these trees; enough for me that these 
were the Cedars of the Bible, and these the loftiest summits of Lebanon. 
I did not expect to see trees reaching to the skies. I knew that Lebanon 
was humbled; that its highest cedars were cut down, as the Prophet 
Isaiah had foretold. My desire was to worship God under the revered 
dome of those living witnesses of the early ages, and of the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies, and I had the happiness to do it. 

“There is no other spot in the world where the cedars could so exhibit 
all their magnificence. On every side of them the mountains are com- 
pletely bare of vegetation. The lofty plateau on which they stand is elesed 
in to the east by a semicircular range of mountain tops, partially covered 
with snow even in the month of August; towards the west the plateau 
terminates in rocks and precipices, which descend perpendicularly into a 
profound valley, called the Valley of the Saints. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards below the cedars is the-source of the Kadischa, which falls 
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over the pock into the dark abyss below, The trees form a little forest, 
cool and shady, and frequented by a great number of birds, which en- 
livened the solitude with their singing. All this is above the clouds, in 
regions where every other kind of vegetation ceases, and under the bluest 
and most beautiful of skies, The cedars are more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and the mountain ridge which shelters them is 
nearly three thousand feet higher. There are now only a dozen of these 
patriarchs of the vegetable world, these contemporaries of the Biblical ages, 
these survivors that have escaped the devastations of men and of time. Two 
hundred years ago Quaresmius counted twenty-three great trees. Two of 
those, which yet exist, are forty feet in circumference; but their trunks 
ure not regular: at about four or five feet from the ground they divide 
and form as it were separate trees, which extend their horizontal branches 
to a great length. From the extremity of one branch to the end of the 
branch opposite to it was fifty-eight paces, The height of the trees may 
be about sixty feet. 

“ Here, then, is all that remains of the glory of Lebanon! A striking 
accomplishment of the words of Isaiah—‘ And the rest of the trees of the 
forest shall be few, that a child may write them.’—x. 19. 

“The other cedars scattered about the mountain are evidently very 
much younger, and belong to different periods. They are as tall as the 
old trees, but their girth is vastly inferior, not surpassing that of a good 
poplar-tree in Europe. I counted them: including the twelve patriarchs, 
there are in this year (1848) exactly three hundred and seyenty-four cedars. 
Every year the seeds fall and germinate, but the goats destroy the young 
plants and prevent the increase. The ground is strewed all over with 
cedar-cones, which are of a beautiful oval shape, and about the size of 
pine-cones, The circumference of the ground whereon all these trees 
grow measures twelve hundred paces. I was assured that this was the 
only spot on Lebanon where any trees of this species exist. In former 
ages they must have been innumerable on the mountain, as at Jerusalem 
alone, under the reign of Solomon, they were said to be as plentiful as 
sycamores. The First Book of Kings informs us of the prodigious quantity 
of cedar-wood and timber brought from Lebanon for the building of the 
Temple, how the servants of Hiram, king of Tyre, carried the wood from 
the mountain to the sea-shore, for transportation to Jerusalem, and how 
Solomou sent thirty thousand workmen to Lebanon, ‘ten thousand a 
month, by courses; a month they were in Lebanon and two months at 
home.’ 

“The sea is distant from the upper part of the mountain about ten 
leagues. On its shore the timber was put upon rafts to be floated to 
Joppa, whence it was conveyed by land to Jerusalem. The same course 
was adopted under Zorobabel for the rebuilding of the temple after the 
captivity. ‘They gave money also unto the masons, and to the carpenters ; 
and meat, and drink, and oil, unto them of Sidon, and to them of Tyre, 
to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon to the Sea of Joppa, according to the 
grant that they had of Cyrus, king of Persia.’—Zera iii. 7. 

“The foliage of the cedars is always fresh and green, The trees emit 
an odour more agreeable even than the perfume of our pine-forests. The 
grain of the wood is very close; the wood is heavier than that of our 
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resinous trees, and it has a bitter taste, very repugnant to worms, and to 
which it owes its incorruptibility. 

‘« Every year the patriarch of the Maronite Christians makes a pilgrimage 
to the ancient cedars. He remains several days, during which there is 
great concourse of the inhabitants of all the neighbouring villages, who 
hold the spot in the highest veneration.” * 


* Les Saints Lieux. Par M. Mislin: Bruxelles, 1852. 






—ew 





Wuen Lord Nelson arrived from the battle of Copenhagen with 
his victorious fleet, and the wounded were placed in the naval 
hospital at that city, he was soon surrounded by the populace, 
and the military were drawn up in the market-place ready to 
receive him. But making his way through the crowd and the 
clamour, he went straight to the hospital. To every patient he 
had something kind and cheering to say, and at length he stopped 
opposite a bed on which a sailor was lying, who had lost his right 
arm at the shoulder joint. Melson.—* Well, Jack, what is the 
matter with you?”  Sailor.—‘ Lost my right arm, your honour.” 
Nelson paused, looked down at his own empty sleeve, then at the 
sailor, and said playfully, ‘‘ Well, Jack, then you and I are 
spoiled for fishermen: cheer up, my brave fellow!” and he passed 
briskly on to the next bed; but these few words, remarks the 
narrator, Dr. Gooch, had a magical effect upon the poor fellow, 
for I saw his eyes sparkle with delight as Nelson turned away to 
pursue his course through the wards. 






Oem 






THE voice which I did mofe esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen : 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 
All earthly comforts vanish thus ; 
So little hold of them have we, 
That we from them, or they from us, 
May in a moment ravished be. 
Yet we are neither just nor wise, 
If present mercies we despise ; 
Or mind not how there may be made 
A thankful use of what we had. 
Georce WITHER (1615). 


SOURCE OF THE JUMNA. 


Or all the mountains in the world the Himalaya are amongst 
the most interesting. Viewed from the plains of India they appear 
to form several distinct parallel ranges on the horizon, rising one 
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beyond another. The most remote of these is clad with perpetual 
snow—the other two have the usual blue-grey tint of distant 
mountains. At great distances the first alone is visible, but as 
the traveller advances, the others rise successively above his horizon, 
and at distances of from sixty to thirty miles from the base of the 
Himalaya the three parallel chains are well seen. On a nearer 
approach, the lower mountains hide the remoter ones, and the 
uniformity of their outline insensibly disappears. At last the 
mountain masses entirely vanish, and at their base a single valley, 
bounded by ranges of low hills, is all that is visible. 

The Himalaya appear to be divided into three botanical belts. 
The first reaches from the foot of the hills to the height of five 
thousand feet, and here snow is seldom seen. Tropical vegetation 
often thrives, but it begins to yield to that of a more hardy nature. 
The second zone extends to an elevation of nine thousand feet, 
and here snow falls in winter, and often to a great depth. The 
trees ate now all of European character. The third zone reaches 
to the of the mountains, and is clad in its highest parts with 

snow. Here the pasturage is exceedingly rich; wheat, 

heat, and barley are largely grown; forests of oak, pine, fir, 

and rhiododendra flourish; the cypress and cedar, the inalus and 

birch, vary the scene; apples, pears, raspberries, gooseberries, 

strawberries, apricots, end othef fruits are seen; the wild tose, 

the lily-of-the-valley, the cowslip, the dandelion, and other flowers 

bloom around, and the trees and rocks are clothed with lichen 
and moss, 

“How wondrous, how magnificent, how vatied the features of this vast 
and sublime domain! Inaccessible ridges, covered with frozen snows, hot 
springs, bright and swiftly-rolling cascades, tranquil rivulets and secluded 
lakes ; rivers winding amid glens and islands, and tumbling and foaming 
with perpetual thunder, down declivities; steep and naked hills, aery 
ravines; slopes clad with flowers, and crowned with colossal forests ;_ 
countless plants of a thousand spedies; millions on millions of withered 
leaves, lying in heaps or scattering on the breeze; groves and vineyards ; 
huge upheavings of bare and barren slate, quarts, and granite, mingled in 
wild confusion; wedge-like chasms, alps piled on alps, broken cliffs, 
frightful precipices, high steeples of black rock, gloomy caverns, skyey 
villages, dreary solitudes, trees torn up by the roots and hurled into deep 
abysses—a boundless chaos, a fortified Eden. Here at once reign freezing 
cold and scorching heat; the heavens are now dark with rain and mist, 
and anon bright as an arch of glowing sapphire; while the winds battle 
with the clouds among the hills far below, and falling rocks and destroying 
avalanches mingle the crash of their descent with the roar of the volcano, 
and the rumbling of the earthquake !” 


* Such is the graphic description of an able writer. 
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The following is an abbreviated account of the passage of 
Dr. Thomson and his two fellow-travellers through the Parang 
Pass, in September 1847, which has an elevation of eighteen 
thousand five hundred feet—nearly three thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. A stony ravine, about seventeen thousand feet high, 
was selected as the place of encampment. A small stream, 
supplied by a patch of snow a little way above, trickled down 
under the angular gravel. During the day he was never free 
from a dull headache, evidently caused by the great elevation, 
which was relieved by rest, but brought back again by the least 
exertion, In the morning he rose soon after daybreak, to prepare 
for the journey. The last few hundred yards of ascent were only 
accomplished after many pauses. A few large patches of snow 
lay in hollows along the road ; but up to the very crest of this pass 
there was no trace of perpetual snow, nor even any continuous 
snow-bed. The summit of the pass is a narrow ridge, covered 
with large blocks of stone. To the north a large field of snow 
sloped gently downwards, but the view in this direction was limited 
within two miles, by steep, rugged mountains, which closed in on 
both sides. To the right and left also, the pass was overlooked 
by ridges close at hand. To the south the mountains beyond the 
Piti river were beautifully seen, with their summits capped with 
snow. Dr. Thomson reached the summit of the pass at a quarter 
before eight in the morning. At that time the temperature was 
twenty-eight, and a cold southerly wind blew with considerable 
violence, causing the travellers to seek the shelter of the blocks 
which lay around. A small red lichen, on the fragments of rock, 
was the only vegetable production observed by him. After an 
hour’s rest they commenced their descent over the snow-bed, 
which was hard-frozen and crisp under the feet. Descending 
steadily they were soon evidently on a snow-covered glacier, in 
which there were no fissures that could not be stepped over with 
ease, About three miles from the summit the glacier terminated 
abruptly in a bluff precipice, the height of which was more than 
one hundred feet. Speaking of a pass of the Kouenlun moun- 
tains, which is eighteen thousand two hundred feet in height, 
Dr. Thomson says :— 

“ Large ravens were circling about overhead, apparently quite unaffected 
by the rarity of the atmosphere, as they seemed to fly with just as much 
ease as at the level of the sea.” 

We must now give some account of the people who inhabit the 
Himalaya, but of course our description must be a general one, 
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containing particulars which are not to be assumed to be applicable 
throughout the many hundreds of miles, and the various tribes em- 
braced within the limits of these mountains. The Coolies, or lower 
classes, the probable aborigines of the Himalaya, are thought to 
have sprung from the Calmuc Tartars. With these are intermingled 
a good number of Brahmins, who do not appear, however, to stand 
so high in dignity as their colleagues in the plains. The middle 
classes are called Kunaits, and the chiefs are Rajpoots, and in 
many of the states the office of Premier is hereditary. The chiefs 
are drawn into all kinds of dissipation, until they become idiotic, 
and their ministers the real rulers of the people. The custom of 
selling females into the plains, and that of female infanticide, cause 
a great disproportion of the sexes. Women are bought and sold, 
and no man can obtain a wife without paying a sum of money to 
her father. If he should turn her away after marriage without 
giving a reason, the purchase money is returned when she has 
found a new husband. The custom of polyandry is very prevalent, 
though spoken of with disgust by the people. 

The pernicious system of caste exists here, and the religious 
customs of the people manifest gross ignorance, although idols 
appear to be less numerous than in the plains, A pyramid of 
rough hewn stones serves as a god in some villages, and human 
sacrifices were once not unfrequent, but they appear to have 
been abolished. Large flocks of goats are kept for sacrificial 
purposes. No man would venture to sow his ground without 
first consulting the Brahmin, and no commercial enterprise or 
journey must be undertaken without an application to some spiritual 
guide. The temples are well-built structures of stone, wood, and 
slate, and shrines of intense sanctity exist at the sources of the 
Ganges and Jumna. Kali, the goddess of blood, is said to have 
taken up her abode on the summit of Kedar Nauth. Natural 
phenomena, such as floating islands, appear to be worshipped. A 
cylinder, turning on an iron axis, and called the manee or prayer- 
wheel, is one of the extraordinary inventions of superstition found 
here. The wind which this wheel produces when turned is con- 
sidered to be holy, and to cleanse from sin, and the more frequent 
the turning, the greater is the benefit. In Kanawar people are 
often met with a small manee, which they turn as they walk. 
These hand-manees are made of brass, but those in the temples 
are much larger, and are made of coloured paper, adorned with 
pictures. If we reject such absurdities as hand-manees, we may 
learn from them to have heart-manees in constant motion. 
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~The hill people are not cleanly, and they appear to be poor. 
Their dress in the higher hills is of wool, spun and woven by them- 
selves, and their shoes are made of hide—but not of that of the 
much-venerated cow—with an upper part of strongly woven wool. 
Goitres are very common, especially amongst the women, and 
are considered a divine punishment. The hill people burn their 
dead. 

The appearance of the hills, cut into terraces, tinted by the 
different hues of their crops, is very pleasing. The grains are 
wheat, barley, chattoo, cheena, and khoda. The following extracts 
from Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Western Himalaya and Thibet’ may aid in 
giving the reader a clearer idea of these regions :— 

“The town of Rampur is a considerable place, on a small level tract of 
ground, about a hundred feet above the bed of the river Sutlej, which 
it overhangs. The houses are substantially built, in the form of a square, 
with an open space in the centre; they are mostly one-storied, and have 
steeply-sloping slated roofs. The town has a good deal of trade with 
Tibet, principally in shawl-wool, and is the seat of a small manufacture of 
white, soft, shawl-cloths. The river is here crossed by a rope suspension- 
bridge, of a kind very common in the lower valleys, which has often been 


described. It consists of nine stout ropes, which are stretched from one 
side of the river to the other.” 


The bridge of Teree is a picturesque specimen of its class; its 
grass ropes are obliged to be renewed continually, but such a 
mode of transit appears preferable to the jhoola, where the 
traveller sits in a kind of sling, suspended over the torrent, and is 
pulled across. 


“At this delightful elevation, in a climate where the periodical rains 
of the Himalaya are scarcely felt, embosomed in extensive orchards of 
luxuriant fruit-trees, and facing the south, so that it has the full benefit 
of the sun’s rays to mature its grain crops, Miru is one of the most de- 
lightful villages of Kunawar, being rivalled only by Rogi and Chini, beyond 
which the climate becomes too arid for beauty. 

“ At Rogi we found the grapes quite ripe, and extremely abundant, but 
all from vineyards at lower levels. The commonest grape is globular, and 
of a deep, nearly black colour; but many varieties are cultivated. The 
apricots were also ripe, and had been gathered from the trees. The flat 
tops of the houses were now covered with them, drying in the sun. They 
are split up the middle and dried, the stones being taken out. In this 
state they keep well, and form a considerable article of export to India. 
Peach and walnut trees are also common at Rogi, and I saw a few apple 
trees. 

“Chini occupies the most level, and therefore the most fertile, valley in 
Kunawar. The village is prettily situated among deodar trees, while 
below, and on either side of it, the slopes are disposed in a succession of 
terraces, some of them of considerable extent, richly cultivated with wheat, 
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harley, and buckwheat. Through this fertile tract the road was quite 
level, winding among the stone enclosures of the fields, and often bordered 
on beth sides by grassy pastures, or patches of beautiful green turf, where 
the little rills, which served to irrigate the fields, had overflowed their 
banks, and converted the flat land into swampy meadows. Near Chini 
we passed a single vineyard of small extent, at an elevation of seven 
thousand feet, the fruit still quite unripe, though for several days we had 
been plentifully supplied with ripe grapes from the lower vineyards. The 
vines are supported by erect poles about four feet high, placed about 
three feet apart, and connected by horizontal ones laid across them, on 
which the vines twine.” 


We must give a brief notice of Simla, so often mentioned in the 
public prints, and now a place of considerable importance :— 


“Tts situation is a most favourable one, on the main range of mountains 
south of the Sutlej river, at a point where a massive peak rises to a height 
of eight thousand one hundred feet, and on the nearest part of the ridge 
to the plains of India, which is sufficiently elevated, well wooded, and 
situated favourably with regard to water.” 


Tn addition to its other advantages— 


*The view from the peak of Jako is one of the most agreeable and 
diversified which oceurs in any part of the Himalaya; although, from the 
rather too level top of the mountain, and the intrusion of the forest 
almost to the very summit, the whole panorama cannot be embraced at 
once. Immediately under the eye are the numerous spurs and ridges 
covered with scattered houses, and the deep ravines which terminate the 
steep slupes below the station ; towards the plains the whole valley of the 
Gambar is seen, with the stations of Sabathu and Kussowlee, the church 
and esplanade of the former appearing low down almost within a stone’s 
throw, while the brilliant white of the houses of Kussowlee, more nearly 
on a level with the eye, sparkle in the sunbeams. The ridge of Kussowlee 
in one place excludes the view of the plains, but to the right they may be 
seen stretching away in the distance, and only recognisable at last by the 
track of the Sutlej river, which, from the very remarkable curve close to 
its exit from the mountains, may be traced as far as yision can extend, a 
distance of one hundred and sixteen miles. To the north a. yalley 
stretches from Simla as far as the Sutlej river, distant about fifteen miles, 
so direct that the greater part of it is seen, though the river itself is 
concealed, East of north a long partially wooded ridge, about four miles 
distant at its nearest point, running parallel to the valley just mentioned, 
excludes the view of the nearer part of the Sutlej valley; but the lofty 
ranges north of that river, covered with dense forest, and backed by 
masses of brilliant snow, close in the view in that direction. Due east 
lies the Mahasu ridge, covered on the Simla slopes with a dense forest of 
deodar; and to the south, across the valley of the Giri, towards which 
numerous rugged ridges run, is the mountain called the Chor, the highest. 
peak of the range which separates the Giri from the Tons, the crest of 
which is upwards of twelve thousand feet in height.” 


The next time the reader learns that some public officer in 
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India has retreated to Simla from the burning plains below, we 
trust he will now peruse this brief notice with more intelligent 
interest and with a better understanding as to what kind of place 
Simla is. Nor must we pass over the tea plantations at Kumaon 
and Gurwhal without informing the reader of their existence. 

And now comes the all-important question, what are Christians 
doing to teach the natives of the Himalaya those truths whose 
value is beyond human calculation? In some respects this region 
appears peculiarly adapted for missionary effort. The climate 
seems to point it out as a favourable position from which to attack 
the gigantic fortress of idolatry in the fiery plains below by means 
of native converts, who might endure the heat better than we can. 
Kotghur, about forty miles from Simla, is the only mission station of 
which we can speak in the Himalaya, and indeed, to our shame, it is, 
we fear, nearly the only one there is there. A lithographic press 
is attached to the mission to print the scriptures and books in the 
native dialects. One of the missionaries was accustomed to read 
aloud to his bearers when journeying, and this attracted travellers, 
so that he often had a walking congregation. The temporal 
benefit of the scholars taught at Kotghur is not disregarded, and 
thus they may be instrumental in introducing civilized employments 
amongst their countrymen. Paper-making has been introduced, 
and the girls knit articles which meet with such a ready sale at 
Simla that the school is a self-supporting one. 

“If we had men to spare”—says the chaplain of the bishop of Calcutta 
—or if more men come out from our beloved country, it would be a 
most admirable plan to establish a mission near Sreenuggur, and make 
this also a sanatarium for sick missionaries. To plant a sanatarium alone 
would be too expensive ; but a mission which would be working effectively 
might easily be so planned as to afford accommodation to sick mission- 
aries, at a comparatively trifling additional expense. But till we have 
more missionaries what can be done? Let us all use what influence we 


have with our friends in England to bring more out, and then we may put 
our plans in execution.” 


We conclude with the following noble sentiments taken from an 
abridged opening address given by a gallant officer in India :— 

“That man must have a very narrow mind who thinks that this 
immense India has been given to our little England for no other purpose 
than for our aggrandisement—for the sake of remitting money to our 
homes, and providing writerships and cadetships for our poor relations. 

“Such might be the case if God did not guide the world’s affairs ; for 
England, like any other land, if left to its own selfishness and its own 
strength, would seize all it could. 

“But the conquests and wars of the world all happen as the world’s 
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Creator wills them ; and empires come into existence for purposes of His, 
however blindly intent we may be upon our own, 

“ And what may we suppose His purposes to be? Are they ‘of the earth, 
earthy?” Have they no higher object than the spread of vernacular 
education, the reduction of taxes, the erection of bridges, the digging of 
canals, the increase of commerce, the introduction of electric telegraphs, 
and the laying down of grand lines of railroad? Do they look no further 
than these temporal triumphs of civilization, and see nothing better in the 
distance than the physical improvement of a decaying world? We cannot 
think so meanly of Him with whom ‘one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day!’ All His plans and purposes must look 
through time into eternity; and we may rest assured that the East has 
been given to our country for a mission, neither to the minds nor bodies 
but to the souls of men.” 


RARAARAAARAADRRARARADAALYS 


A CHRISTMAS FEAST AT BETHLEHEM. 


Wet friends! here we have once again arrived at that charity- 
inspiring period of the year, when all without is cold and freezing, 
whilst within, an unusual warmth kindles not only in every fire- 
place, but, what is better still, in every heart not wholly lost 
to feeling. Here we are, assembled once again, with mirth 
peeping in at every key-hole, and that fine hale old gentleman, 
Charity, seated comfortably by our hearth-side. Let Compassion 
take the next seat of honour to Charity, for, mayhap, he may 
remind us, whilst we are recklessly and happily carousing within 
the congenial warmth of the indoor atmosphere, that there are 
such things as misery and abject wretchedness abroad, and that 
it is not quite impossible that even on the damp doorsteps of our 
own house (which Mary took so long to scour and whiten for 
this particular occasion) there may be seated, like another Lazarus, 
poverty in hungry expectation of the good things that may be 
swept away as crumbs from the rich man’s table; and he may 
bid us remember that in all the luxury of congenial warmth, 
hearts as sensible to grief or joys as our own are crouching 
shiveringly under any uncertain shelter, seeking vainly for pro- 
tection from the ceaseless, pitiless, cold, uncharitable storm that is 
pattering away in the streets. 

Heaven bless our hearts to incline them to charity, for rest 
assured if anything can add to gay festivity, or rather let us say, 
if anything can render enjoyment real, it is the reflection that 
we have stretched forth a hand to rescue sinking humanity, and 
contributed our mite in the grand cause of brotherly-love. 

So always bearing these grand objects in view,—viz., coals, 
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blankets, soups, and et ceteras requisite for the maintenance of life 
within the body—and, having asked Sympathy to nudge us by 
the elbow in case of our forgetfulness, we will then, with your per- 
mission, reader, take Sorrow and Care by the shoulders, and shove 
them out of doors into the streets, drawing the strong bolt of tem- 
porary oblivion against them, and thus excluding the possibility of 
their re-entry for awhile. Now take the biggest poker there is in 
the house, and stir up the fire into a roaring blaze, for, friends, 
I have travelled far, and have come home heavily laden; and 
whilst we sip our warm elder wine, I will endeavour to unstrap 
the heavy packages from off my shoulders, and deliver one by 
one the parcels which make up the budget of compliments brought 


over by myself, addressed to you, reader, from many parts of the 
Eastern world. And so we open 


PARCEL No. I. 

This letter is dated from Bethlehem, the 25th December of 
the same year it reaches you (we and the budget all come 
swinging along upon telegraphic wires); it commences with the 
usual “ Salam allaykoum!” and then says “ Kul senne tied, 
Inshalla,” ie., ‘Many happy returns of this day, please God.” 
This letter then states that if all and everyone of you are willing 
to be transported into Syria upon the magic steeds of my descrip- 
tion, you shall be allah-salab mete salahmi—that is, in plain words, 
as welcome as the summer shower. You accept the invitation— 
and we arrive at Bethlehem. Here we are, seated by the side 
of some native shepherds, and warming ourselves, like them, over 
the huge logs piled up in the centre; these men are Christians 
and natives of Nazareth, and one of them is pointing out to us 
the brilliant morning star, which is rapidly setting behind the 
distant hills. He tells us that just such another star, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four years gone by, led the wise men to the 
manger, and then these shepherds stand up and greet us cordially 
—wishing for 

; ‘“‘ Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


The first happy, good, blessed wish — the first angelic com- 
pliment to sinful men upon earth. So these poor shepherds kill 
the fatted lamb, and that day they and their families, and we their 
guests, are made welcome partakers of their Christmas festivities 
and fare: there is not a single Christian in all the Holy Land 
that does not rejoice and delight in this day. Every face is as 
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happy as the face of nature, and beautifully the sun shines in this 
glorious climate at this glorious season of the year. 

lt is winter, too, here, for the snow lies heavy upon the moun- 
tains, and the wind is cold but bracing withal ; not a cloud, how- 
ever, upon the clear blue sky, and the sun mellow and shining 
with golden good nature. ‘There is no want of birds either, though 
there are but few trees at this season clothed with the verdant 
mantle of spring; still they find a pleasant warm home amongst 
the holes and crevices in the rocks high up away in the air, and 
the only house-rent they pay is their cheerful, merry song of 
thanks, and which now finds echoes in a hundred caverns of this 
mountainous district. All the villagers are going at this early 
hour to their simple rustic church, and they are all as gaily 
dressed as newly-feathered goldfinches—red caps for top-knots ; 
red and blue and yellow-striped coats; blue trousers, and highly- 
inflamed slippers—friendly gifts are interchanged amongst them ; 
walnuts and figs, and, it. may be, a chicken or two. Well, simple 
and happy do we find this people, though dark with superstition 
as well as in complexion. But just let me whisper a few words 
into your ears: with all our fine houses and carriages and riches, 
there is barely one amongst the poor fellows would exchange 
citizenship with us. No, no, they are too proud for that; and 
of a truth to be called a fellow-citizen of the Redeemer’s, even 
in an earthly sense, must be a high and happy consideration. 

With such pleasant reflections we saunter, arm-in-arm, into tlie 
Latin Convent, at Bethlehem; and, seated on a rough, wooden 
bench, we listen silently to the sweet and solemn strains that are 
pouring forth from the organ of the monastery. By-and-bye the 
last notes die away into inténse silence ; then ensues a mighty 
shuffling of feet, and many monks pour forth from the chapel, 
radiant with smiles and good humour ; one whispers to a brother 
that he is sure he ean smell the breakfast: and he is right, 
too, for just at the same moment our olfactory nerves have been 
gratefully assailed; roast turkey, methiaks; no: broiled, no; 
both, with many other coming dishes, which only the cook on this 
establishment was ever capable of concocting. Now I don’t 
mean to say that these monks are at any time an abstemious 
people ; such a word would belie their appearance ; but I mean 
to say, that of all the three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year, perhaps Easter excepted, there never is such a feast on foot 
as there is for Christmas-day. Gigantic preparations have been 
earried on with the utmost secrecy in all parts of the establishment. 
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The padre presidenti himself has risen an hour earlier every 
morning to superintend the fatting the half-dozen turkeys, and 
as many geese, to say nothing of ducks and domestic fowl; 
which fatting process partly consists in stuffing whole walnuts 
down the throats of the luckless birds. 

As for the kitchen of the convent, you never saw such a spec- 
tacle as it presents to the uninitiated. It is quite a geographical 
chart of the world, with botany and natural history combined. 
There are mountains of cabbages, valleys of green peas and beans, 
oceans of vinegar and wine for culinary purposes, no end to the 
capes and promontories, regularly defined round the walls of the 
kitchen by heaps of ducks, pigeons, woodcocks, hares, &c., &c., 
and a petrified orchard of dried fruits ; nuts enough to crack for 
a whole blue-coat schvol ; and, behind all these, not an inapt 
illustration of volcanoes, a perpetual blaze of fire and hissing of 
steam. ‘The cook and his assistants have known no rest for some 
days past, and they certainly do not intend to remain idle to-day. 

Ali! I perceive you are looking out for the plum-pudding and 
roast beef! If you were to inquire for such dainties here they would 
send to the nearest town and endeavour to procure a straight- 
waisteoat for the inquirer. No, my friends, pudding and rvast 
beef are unheard-of articles in the Latin Convent at Bethlehem ; 
any other dish of any other nation you choose to inquire for you 
may chance to find upon the bill of fare. But, hark! there rings 
the bell for the long-expected breakfast. Here comes the padre 
presidenti, with his fat and cheerful countenance, and a smile that 
extends all over his face. He is followed by the forty old monks, 
comprising men from almost every part of the European continent, 
but they all in common are conversant with a spattering of Italian, 
that lingua franca of the East. What does he say? “ Benvenuto, 
seignorii !” —(welcome, gentlemen !)—and then he goes through a 
whole string of Christmas compliments, and tells us that as this is 
the Natali, he hopes that we will favorisco, as breakfast is waiting : 
and we do favour with our company, and an excellent appetite for 
the good cheer proffered us. What a clattering of knives and 
forks ensues! what goblets are filled and etptied! yet still with 
them the feast has bately commenced: more dishes, more wine, 
more tattling of knives and forks; and then, after a mighty effort, 
the feast is concluded; and the head monk orders that the 
remnants of the feast be distributed amongst the poor of the 
neighbouring villages. 

As the day is a pleasant, sunshiny one, we follow the old 
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monks into their well-cared-for garden, and loll upon a pleasant 
seat out in the clear light of day, and listen to the little episodes 
in the domestic romance of each one’s life. And they all refer 
to Christmas — kindly, pleasant, old Christmas — which, come 
whenever it will, draws the heart back through years and over 
thousands of miles to that dear home, wherever it may be, where 
as a boy we were first taught to prize and delight in Christmas. 

So passes the morning in pleasant reflections and recollections ; 
and occasionally a stout sigh from one of the monks indicates 
that his thoughts had travelled far into the interior of Italy, and 
has turned back the page of his life to some thirty years swept 
past on the wings of time. 

But come, the padré presidenti wants us to accompany him on 
his annual round of visits to the native Christians of the village of 
Bethlehem. Donkeys are waiting for us ready saddled at the 
convent door. We jump upon the backs of these facetious and 
playful, though humble, animals, and after being rubbed up against 
every rock and tree which our donkeys thought proper to squeeze 
us against, we are safely deposited at the house of the head man 
(the kekiah) of the village of Bethlehem ; his house is a suburban 
villa, with a grove of onions and chili plants on either side, and 
an avenue of cabbages leading up to the front door. The sheikh 
comes out to receive us—so does his wife, and his unmarried sons, 
and his two unmarried daughters, and the old watch-dog, and the 
cat ; even the fowis on the neighbouring dunghill stop in the very 
middle of interesting researches after worms, quite amazed at such 
a sudden and unusual irruption of donkeys and hatted strangers. 
So we are led into the sheikh’s suburban villa, which is floored with 
a composition of mud and sand, and boasts of one pretty extensive 
room; and then we are seated upon a mat with cushions to support 
our backs. There are two windows in the room, but these have been 
hermetically closed for the winter; all the chinks and crevices in 
the time-worn shutters (for glass windows are unknown in Beth- 
lehem) being carefully stuffed up with rags, wool, cotton, wad, 
and many other remnants of domestic perquisites. We sit rather 
in the dark, but our olfactory nerves are sufficiently sharp to dis- 
cover that the rather elegant-looking festoons suspended over our 
head, and extending from one end to the other of the sheikh’s villa, 
which we at first fondly imagined to be flowers hung up to decorate 
for the season—I say we speedily discover these festoons to be 
alternate strings of onions, red chilies, and garlic, set off and 
varied here and there by the tail of a salt-fish, and occasionally a 
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pair of Mrs, Sheikh’s slippers. The fireplace is on the floor, and 
on it is preparing our coffee. ‘The old sheikh is quite overpower- 
ing with politeness ; he is rather above sixty years of age, and is . 
utterly innocent of teeth ; but he will persist, as the greatest com- 
pliment he can confer upon us, that we should smoke out of the 
same musty old pipe with himself—an offer, however, which we 
resolutely declined. ‘Though rather shocked at our want of manners, 
he very kindly sets it all to the account of ignorance ; and then he 
plies us with cups of nauseous raki, a spirit usually distilled from 
raisins, and flavoured with aniseed, but in Bethlehem made from 
figs ; then we must taste his walnut, and his beckmage, and fifty 
other curious, and certainly not tempting, compositions. These 
are dainties he rarely indulges in himself, nor does he offer them 
to others except upon such anniversaries as this blessed Christmas- 
day; so that you see, reader, even here, in this quiet, little, out-of- 
the-way village, the poor peasant opens his hand and heart to 
all around on the anniversary of the birthday of the Saviour of 
the world. So we rise to wish our old sheikh good-bye, and he 
overburthens us with good wishes and compliments; and mind, 
Howaga, says he, at parting—mind when you get to that distant 
home of yours, England—tell all your countrymen that you spent 
your Christmas-day with the Kekiah Ferrar and his family, and 
tell them how we keep up that happy day, and mind, above all 
things, and wish them, on the part of myself and villagers, all 
the compliments of the season ; say that the people of Bethlehem 
salute them and implore them to bear in mind that their very 
name signifies charity, and, if they will only use their eyes and 
ears at this particular season of the year, they will find ample 
opportunity of proving, before God and man, that they are not 
only nominally but de facto Christians. 

This concludes the kekiah’s address. The padre and the forty 
monks salute you also, and conjure you to the same effect, though 
I find in a postscript that Padre Fishy-eye states it as his private 
opinion that all ought to be just before generous; and that only 
half of the remnants of the feast should have been given away, and 
the rest kept against to-morrow’s dinner. He suggests, moreover, 
that a few English hams would be a most acceptable and rare gift 
in that pigless country under Turkish sway ; concluding with an 
assurance that as an instalment for their payment he drinks to us 
all a happy new year and a merry Christmas! 
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Tue value of the art of printing may be illustrated by the 
following true story. Seventy years since a widow, named Lee, 
lived in the village of Longnor, near Shrewsbury, She was very 
poor, and had to support three children with the labour of her own 
hands. The eldest of the children was a boy, who, at the age of 
twelve years, was put apprentice to a carpenter, through the charity 
of a neighbouring gentleman. The boy underwent hardships 
which boys even of his age will seldom endure patiently ; but he 
had no father to protect him; he knew that his mother, having 
still two children to support, was unable to provide for him better ; 
and he judged it best to submit to his lot. The boy was fond of 
reading, and he read every book which fell in his way at his 
lodgings. But he was occasionally confounded by Latin quotations, 
and was, therefore, unable to comprehend the subject fully. At 
the age of seventeen, then, he determined to learn the Latin 
language, a determination in which he was confirmed, by seeing 
many Latin books and hearing Latin read, whilst working in a 
chapel attached to the residence of Sir Edward Smith, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, at Acton Burnel. He bought a Latin 
grammar at an old book-stall, and soon learnt the whole of it by 
heart ; then he bought a Testament, and then a book of exercises. 
One day, emboldened by the progress he was making, he asked a 
priest, whom he frequently saw while working at the chapel, to 
explain some things in the language which he could not understand. 
The priest uncivilly repulsed him, selfishly saying, “ Charity begins 
at home.” But the boy did not despair. Ie was mortified, indeed, 
but he was also stimulated to do that for himself which another 
had refused to do for him; and he resolved from that time, if it 
were possible, to excel the priest himself in the knowledge of 
Latin. But there was one thing even more powerful than 
unkindness in opposing him ; it was poverty. He was at that time 
only an apprentice ; he had but six shillings a-week to live on and 
to pay for his lodging and washing; yet out of this, with much 
stinting of stomach, he resolutely saved something that he might 
increase his stock of knowledge. Soon after the priest had refused 
to assist him, the boy’s wages were raised a shilling a week ; the 
next year they were raised a shilling a week more; and during 
that time he read the Latin Bible and all the best Latin authors. 
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It may be asked how, with his seanty wages, he obtained all these 
books? He bought one book, read it, and then sold it; the price 
he got, with a little more added, enabled him to buy another; and 
having read this he also sold it to obtain the next. By thus getting 
one book at a time, he got all that he desired. He was now out of 
his apprenticeship, and having mastered Latin, he determined to 
learn Greek. Again he bought and sold book after book; and 
having acquired Greek, he thought he might just as well attempt 
Hebrew. He now seemed to be fast drawing to the summit of his 
wishes, having really become very learned. But his pursuit of 
knowledge was not uninterrupted; it was retarded by frequent 
suffering from inflammation of the eyes; and his acquaintances 
threw every possible discouragement in his way. They could not 
understand what a poor carpenter’s lad could want with learning. 
But habit, and a fixed determination to proceed, had now made 
study his greatest happiness. His daily work done, he returned 
to his books, rather as a source of recreafion and rest; and the 
bodily privations which he suffered were amply repaid by the 
intellectual gratification which could be felt only by a mind so 
nobly actuated. One day chance threw in his way a Chaldaic 
book, atid having the Chaldai¢ grammar in one of his Hebrew 
books, he soon learned to read it. He proceeded next to the 
Syria¢ language, and also mastered that. During his former 
studies, he had occasionally looked over portions of the Saniaritan 
language, and as the Samaritan Pentateuch differs very little from 
the Hebrew, except in a change in the letters, he found no difficulty 
in reading quotations of it; but with quotations he was obliged to 
content himself, as books in the Samaritan were scarce and costly, 
and therefore were entirely out of his reach. 

The boy was now a man. He had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
and notwithstanding his outlay in books had got together a chest 
of tools worth 25/7. His master sent him into Worcestershire to 
superintend the repairs of a clergyman’s house. And now he 
began to consider seriously the business of life. He thought he 
would relinquish the study of languages, perceiving that however 
excellent the acquisition might have appeared, it was useless to 
him in his position of life. He therefore sold his books, and turned 
over a new leaf, as the phrase is; he married, and looked to his 
calling as his only means of support. The prospects of the future, 
too, were bright, promises of advancement in his occupation 
having been made to him by his friends. But a different and 
distressing appearance was svon afterwards given to his affairs. 
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‘Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” A fire 
destroyed the house at which he was working ; his tools were con- 
sumed; and all his hopes vanished. He was now cast on the 
world without a shilling in his pocket, without a friend to aid him, 
and without even the means of earning a living. This indeed he 
would himself have felt lightly, having always been the child of 
misfortune, but then the partner of his life was involved in his 
afflicting circumstances. Having no tools, he had no alternative 
but to turn his thoughts to some new course in life; and it struck 
him that his former studies might be made available. He 
determined to become a country schoolmaster, and therefore 
studied Murray’s English grammar, and improved himself in 
arithmetic. Yet there was still a great obstacle in the way; he 
had no money to begin with, nor a friend to lend him any. He 
was at the point of despair, but Providence, though it tries a man, 
never deserts him :— 


. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 


At this juncture, Archdeacon Corbett having heard of his attach- 
ment to study, sought him out, listened to his story, and befriended 
him by getting him appointed head master of the Blue School at 
Shrewsbury. He took the opportunity of acquiring the Arabic, 
the Persian, and Hindostanee languages, from other learned men 
with whom he became acquainted. And now, having obtained a 
firm footing amongst scholars, nothing could prevent him from 
reaping the reward of his industry and talent. Some friends 
provided him with money to enter Cambridge University, and 
he became a clergyman; he was chosen its professor of Arabic 
and Hebrew; the king appointed him a dignitary of Bristol 
Cathedral ; he made his name celebrated by many a learned book ; 
and he died at a venerable age in 1852, one of the greatest 
scholars and most honoured men of his time and country. We 
have described, almost in his own words, the career of the Rev. 
Dr. Lee. 

What books have done for Dr. Lee, printing has done for the 
whole world. Before the invention of the art, the great body of 
people in every country was sunk in ignorance. Learning was 
confined to a few persons; and these, if they had the inclination, 
had not the means of diffusing it. The poorest man in the present 
day is in a better position, in this respect, than the richest man was 
before printing had been discovered. The poorest man may now 
obtain the books which kings and princes and learned men once 
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counted amongst their richest possessions. The poorest man may 
now store his mind with the best thoughts of the best minds of all 
ages ; for printing has placed all learning within the reach of 
almost all sorts and conditions of people. Printing has enabled 
men to instruct themselves in the ways of wisdom, both human and 
divine; to make knowledge serve them in earning their daily 
bread ; and to enjoy in their leisure one of the most innocent of 
human pleasures. A child possessing a knowledge of the 
alphabet, holds the key which can unlock all the treasures of 
learning. Printing, in short, has added to the learning of the 
learned, and instructed the unlearned ; it has created new springs 
of success in industry, and new sources of contentment. Printing, 
as the visible form of knowledge, is, at once, a comforter and a 
guide. 

Printing has above all aided in the strengthening and diffusion 
of religion. The early printers, as if it were really “the Divine 
art” which it was sometimes styled, employed themselves at first 
in printing the Holy Scriptures, Psalters, and other books of 
religion. ‘It is a very striking circumstance,” observes Hallam, 
“that the high-minded inventors of this great art, tried at the 
very outset so bold a flight as the printing an entire Bible, and 
executed it with such astonishing success. We may see in imagi- 
nation this venerable and splendid volume leading up the crowded 
myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the 
new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service of Heaven.” 
Remembering the cheat which the early printers practised as long 
as they could, in selling their printed Bibles as written ones, we 
are forced to believe that they were actuated more by the love of 
money than of religion. Nevertheless, the fact remains that they 
were benefactors of the world. By multiplying Bibles, they diffused 
religion. There was very little religious learning before the 
invention of printing, and that little was confined to the clergy. 
Not one man in five hundred could spell his way through a psalm. 
A Bible never sold for less than 30/; and therefore, a copy of 
the blessed volume, inferior in beauty to those which every cottager 
may now command, cost more than very many of the clergy could 
afford to spend. But when printing cheapened the price of books, 
the Word of God ceased to be sealed up in a comparatively 
unknown tongue. It was translated into the common language ; 
and the poor and simple, as well as the rich and learned, were 
enabled to obey the command “search the Scriptures.” Eloquent 
discourses delivered from the pulpit, too, which had previously 
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passed away with the breath that uttered them, were perpetu- 
ated; heard by few they were made visible to many by being 
printed. Commentaries were written, because form and texture, 
could be given to ideas and opinions. ‘Thus the ‘ knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation” spread farther and farther. 
Learned men, without seeing each other, co-operated in es- 
tablishing truth, comiparing, testing, and amassing their thoughts 
to the advantage of future generations. A grand effect was soon 
witnessed. “To the art of printing,” says Dr. Knox, “it is 
acknowledged we owe the Reformation. It has. been justly re- 
marked, that if the books of Luther had been multiplied only by 
the slow process of hand writing, they must have been few, 
and would have been easily suppressed by the combination of 
wealth and power; but poured forth in abundance from the press, 
they spread over the land with the rapidity of an inundation, 
which acquires additional force from the efforts made to obstruct 
its progress.” 

The introduction of the art of printing into England has gene- 
rally been assigned to William Caxton. But there is much reason 
for believing that, though he may have been the first English 
printer, Caxton was not the first person who practised the art of 
printing in England. For a book, containing forty pages, and 
entitled Hxpositio Sanecto Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostalorum ad 
Papam Laurentium, has been found in the University of Cambridge, 
and at the end of it is a statement that the printing of it was com- 
pleted at Oxford on the 17th of December 1468. The style of 
the book bears out its claim to superior antiquity amongst books 
printed in this country. It is printed in the German type, very 
nearly similar to that which Faust and Guttenberg were using in 
1468; while Caxton employed in his first books a different style 
of letter, something between this German and the old English types. 

In the year 1664, Richard Atkins, Esq., published, by order of 
the government, a record entitled, ‘The Origin and Growth of 
Printing, colleeted out of the History and Records of the King- 
dom.” It forms a very curious narrative. Mr. Atkins states that, 
as soon as the art had begun to make a noise in Europe, ‘Thomas 
Bouchier, the Archbishop of Canterbury, induced King Henry VI. 
to use all means to obtain a printing-mould, for such was then the 
terin used to describe the invention. ‘The king, a good man, fond 
of works of piety, listened to the advice, and consulted with the 
archbishop how to effect the object. ‘The printers at that time, as 
it has already been shown, were bound by oath to serve their 
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masters, as well as to keep the secret of the art. It was, therefore, 
doubtful whether a printing mould and a printer could be obtained 
even by a king. It was at last determined that some persoris 
should be sent to Haarlem, and endeavour, by offering a large 
reward, to draw off some workmen. A large sum of money it was 
thought would be required to accomplish it, and the archbishop 
having subscribed three hundred marks, King’ Henry made it up 
. to one thousand. . Themanage ment of the business was intrusted 
to Mr. Robert Turnour, master of the robes to the king, and he 
obtained the assistance of William Caxton. Caxton in his youth 
had been an apprentice to a London mercer, a class of men who in 
those days were general merchants, often uniting a love of litera- 
ture with the pursuits of commerce. Caxton seems to have acquired 
a taste for letters while he learnt his trade. His master having 
died, he determined to visit foreign countries, and it may be added 
here that, during the thirty years which followed, he resided by turns 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. Caxton’s assistance 
was the more valuable to Turnour because his trading connexion 
with the Low Countries gave him a plausible pretence as well for 
going as remaining there ; and Turnour might also visit him as a 
friend without creating suspicion. But while Caxton went abroad 
openly in his own proper person, ‘Turnour disguised himself. He 
shaved his head and beard, and wore strange clothes. ‘They went 
first to Amsterdam, and then to Leyden; but they did not dare 
to visit Haarlem, as the authorities were very watchful, and had 
imprisoned several persons who, like themselves, had come to steal 
the art. At length the thousand marks were spent in expenses, 
and in gifts to persons likely to forward their object ; but the king 
sent Turnour five hundred marks more, having been informed that 
the work failed of completion only for want of money. So it 
turned out, for one Frederick Corsellis, an under workman in a 
printing-office at Haarlem, had yielded to the temptations of the 
Englishmen; and late one night he stole away in disguise from 
his fellows, embarked in a Dutch ship which had been engaged 
for the purpose, and was soon wafted by a favourable wind to the 
city of London. But it was not thought prudent to set him to 
work in London, and the archbishop being chancellor of Oxford 
University, sent him there. Corsellis was, however, treated more 
like a criminal than a benefactor; for he was taken by a guard of 
men to the university, constantly watched lest he should make his 
escape, and he was not set at liberty until he had fulfilled his 
engagement to teach the art of printing. 
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“So that at Oxford,” says the record, “printing was first set up in 
England, which was before there was any printing-press in France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany, except the city of Mentz, which claims seniority as to 
printing, even of Haarlem itself, calling her city Urbem Moguntinam artis 
typographica inventricem primam ; though it is known to be otherwise, that 
city gaining the art by the brother of one of the workmen at Haarlem, 
who had learnt it at home of his brother, and afterwards set up for him- 
self at Mentz. This.press at Oxon was at least ten years before there 
was any printing in Europe, except at Haarlem and Mentz, where it was 
new born.” 


The record has been pronounced a forgery. ‘The story about 
Corsellis, it has been asserted, was concocted by Atkins, in order 
to prove that printing was the prerogative of the Crown, in oppo- 
sition to some privileges claimed by the Company of Stationers. 
But even supposing that Atkins had dared to impose on the 
government in-a state paper, still the evidence of the book printed 
at Oxford stands unshaken. That book bears date 1468, and 
Caxton, it is certain, did not commence printing in England until 
1474. It may be, as some persons have suggested, that the date 
of the Oxford book is a mistake ; but there is no proof whatever 
that it is a mistake, and without some proof it must not be ex- 
plained away. It may be true, that no other book was printed at 
Oxford for eleven years afterwards, as it is urged to show that 
there was no printing-press there. But Atkins tells us the reason 
why. He says that the press was removed, first to St. Albans, 
and next to London, because it was found very inconvenient to 
have the sole printing-office in England so far from the capital 
and from the sea. But if the testimony of Atkins be objected to, 
following out the assertion that the record is a forgery, still it 
remains to be proved that eleven years did actually pass without 
any book having been printed at Oxford. It may be, that the 
books printed there have been destroyed in the lapse of time, just 
as the early books printed in other places have disappeared. 

Caxton, in the year 1464, was entrusted by King Edward IV., 
who then usurped the Crown, to negociate a treaty of commerce 
with the Duke of Burgundy. The duke’s wife was King Edward’s 
sister, and Caxton afterwards entered into her service. Knowing 
luis love of learning, she seems to have urged him to translate some 
French book into English, and he selected ‘ Le Fevre’s History of 
Troy. He commenced the translation on the 1st of March 1468, 
at Bruges, and finished it in 1471 at Cologne. Several of the 
workmen who had been driven from Mentz by the sacking of that 
city, were living in Cologne at this time, and amongst them were 
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Wynkyn de Worde, Theodore Roode, and Thomas Hunt, an 
Englishman. Caxton, by their aid, got his book printed, and it 
is generally understood in a printing-office of his own. Certain it 
is, that he had acquired the art previously to the printing of the 
book ; for, at the end of it, he says so :— 


“Thus end I this book, and forasmuch as in writing the same, my pen 
is worn, my hand weary, and my eyes dimmed with overmuch looking on 
the white paper, and that age creepeth on me daily—and also because I 
have promised to divers gentlemen and to my friends to address to them as 
hastily as I might this said book, therefore I have practised and learned, 
at my great charge and expense, to ordain this book in print, after the 
manner and form as you may here see, and is not written with pen and 
ink, as other books have been, to the end that every man may have them 
at once, for all the books of this story, named the ‘ Recule of the Historys 
of Troys,’ thus printed as you see here, were begun in one day, and finished 
in one day.” 


The last statement requires explanation, because it may create 
the mistaken notion that books were printed more rapidly in 
Caxton’s days even than in our own. Supposing several written 
copies of a book had to be made, the writer would finish one before 
he commenced another, just as we write our letters, one by one ; 


but the plan of printing a book is entirely different. A printed 
book is formed by a number of sheets of paper stitched and bound 
together, each sheet printed with the same number of pages—say, 
for example, sixteen. Now whether one hundred, or one thousand, 
or ten thousand copies of a book are to be printed, the first 
sheets of all of them—that is, all the ten thousand copies of the 
first sheet of sixteen pages—are printed ; then all the copies of 
the second sheet of sixteen pages are printed; then the third 
sheet, and likewise all the rest, until the work is completed— 
so that the whole of the copies of the book are begun at one 
time and completed at one time, or, as Caxton says of the copies 
of his books, “‘ begun in one day, and finished in one day.” 
Caxton returned to England and commenced the trade of a 
printer in the year 1474. He found a patron in Mulling, Abbot 
of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, who gave him an 
old chapel in the Abbey for a printing-office. The spot now forms 
part of the site of Henry VII.’s chapel. Caxton announced his 
vocation by placards, one of which is still preserved at Oxford. 
It says :—“ If it please any man, spiritual or temporal, to buy any 
pyes of two and three commemorations of Salisbury use, printed 
after the form of this present letter, let him come to Westminster 
into the Almonry, at the rede pale, and he shall have them good 
VOL. I. 2™M 
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and cheap.’ The ‘Pye’ was a book of rules for regulating the 
Church Service. The first book printed by Caxton in England 
was the ‘Book of Chess,’ a title which sufficiently describes the 
nature of the work. He used metal types; and probably from 
this originated the idea that Caxton was the first printer in 
England; just as Guttenberg was pronounced the inventor of 
printing, because he was the inventor of metal types. The run- 
away Dutchman, Corsellis, had used wooden types. Caxton’s first 
types were of a sort called secretary, a name now unknown amongst 
printers, In 1482, he added another sort which showed much 
improvement; and in 1490 another sort which was still better. 
Caxton, indeed, made great improvements in the shape of the 
Gothic black letter, and viewing it simply as an imitation of 


ancient writing, it has never been surpassed. These are speci- 
mens of it :— 


Gleviows Fle. © mukelt Pipl. © modt 
that 3 ¢ { 
py pale etadag pena we 


a 


THE BLIND POET OF GERMANY. 


DuscEenDED, through a respectable ancestry of the same name, from 
Pfeffel, a Troubadour poet of the nineteenth century, Theophile 
Conrad Pfeffel was born at Colmar in 1736, and at the age of 
fifteen commenced the study of the law at Halle. But his sight, 
naturally weak, soon began to suffer from the ardour with which 
he pursued his studies, especially at night, and a disease in the 
eyes at length terminated, when he was twenty-one years of age, 
in total blindness. This infirmity did not prevent him from 
finding solace in domestic life by a marriage with a young lady, 
to whom, under the name of Doris, many of his poems are 
addressed, which appear to have occupied a great portion of his 
time. At length, feeling desirous of embracing some more useful 
occupation than that of the belles-lettres, he not only became a 
eourt councillor of Darmstadt, but founded at Colmar a@ military 
school for young Protestants. Of this he shared the direction with 
his friend Lersé, and the pupils sent forth from it did honour to 
both Pfeffel and his able coadjutor. 

In 1792 the French revolution put an end to the military 
school, and from that time Pfeffe! devoted himself to. literature 
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alone. In 1803 he was madé president of the Protestant consis- 
tory at Colmar; the following year a jubilee féte was given to 


celebrate the fiftieth year of his appearance as a poet, and in 1809 
he died. 


As a poet, Pfeffel was distinguished in fable and poetical 


narrative; he also wrote epistles, ballads, and pieces for the 
stage, but in the latter he met with little favour or success. 


From some of his popular minor productions we select one, 
which of course suffers in spirit by being a translation. 


THE TOBACCO PIPE, 


“ Good morrow, old man, does your pipe taste sweetly ? 
A handsome one it is that you enjoy, 

And clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly, 
What ask you for the toy?” 


“ O, Sir, that bowl for worlds I would not part with, 
A brave man gave it me, 

Who won it—now what think you ?—of a bashaw, 
At Belgrade’s victory. 


“ There, Sir, ah! there was booty worth the showing, 
Long life to Prince Eugene! 

Like after-grass, you might have seeh us niowiig 
The Turkish ranks down cléan.” 


“ Another time I'll hear the story, 
Come, old man, be ho fool ; 

Take these two ducats,—gold for glory, 
And let me have the bowl!” 


“ T’m a poor churl, as you may say, Sir ; 
My pension's all I’m worth ; 

Yet I'd not give that bowl away, Sir, 
For all the gold on earth. 


“ Just hear now :—once, as we htissars, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 

A blundering rascal of a Janizary 
Shot through our captain’s breast. 


“ At once across my horsé I hove himm,— 
The same would he have dohe, 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 


“ T nursed him; and before his end, bequedthing 
His money and this bowl 

To me, he pressed my hand, just ceased his breathing, 
And so he died, brave soul! 


2m 2 
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The money thou must give my host, so thought I,— 
Three plunderings suffered he ; 

And in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 

The pipe away with me. 


Henceforth in all campaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit ; 

It was a holy thing, Sir, and I wore it 
Safe sheltered in my boot. 


“ This very limb, I lost it by a shot, Sir, 

Under the walls of Prague : 
First at my precious pipe, be sure, I caught, Sir, 
And then picked up my leg.” 


‘* You move me even to tears, old Sire ; 
What was the brave man’s name ? 

Tell me, that I, too, may admire 

And venerate his fame.” 


‘** They called him only the brave Walter ; 
His farm lay near the Rhine.” 

** God bless thine old eyes! *twas my father, 

And that same farm is mine. 


‘* Come, friend, you’ve seen some stormy weather ; 
With me is now your bed ; 

We'll drink of Walter’s grapes together, 

And eat of Walter's bread.” 


** Now,—done! I march in, then, to-morrow ; 
You’re his true heir I see; 

And when I die, your thanks, kind master, 

The Turkish pipe shall be.” 


RR mmnen ow 


| Ir is remarkable that poetry, unlike other arts, arrives at 
| maturity at once. Homer had no pre-existing model, neither had 







Dante ; our own immortal Shakspere vaulted into renown, in an 
age when to read and to write were no common accomplishments. 






VY re rr rn 


Ir has long been remarked, that the first two or three years of 
peace, after a continuance of war, show a great increase in the 
number of criminals. ‘War makes thieves,” says Machiavel, 
“‘and peace brings them to the gallows.” How important is it, 
therefore, tliat soldiers should be instructed in the first principles 
of morality, and encouraged to cultivate their minds. 

Anecdotes of Naval Heroes. 
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TOBACCO.—No. II. 
THE MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF TOBACCO. 


TueErE is not a doubt, that when this plant was first introduced 
into Europe, it was principally esteemed on account of its real 
or fancied virtues, in the cure of various diseases. It was well 
known, that the North American Indians used it for. this purpose, 
in diseases which were then confined to that continent, but which 
have since become too prevalent in the Old World. But the 
admirers of the plant in Europe did not limit the application 
of it to these; it was used in all disorders—and the most extra- 
ordinary effects were ascribed to it, as an universal remedy. The 
following verses by Castor Duranti, an Italian, and translated 
by M. des Maizeaux, F.R.S., will show to what a length a 
superstitious imagination may carry a man ;— 
“The herb that borrows Santa Croce’s name 

Sore eyes relieves, and healeth wounds ; the same 

Discusses the king’s evil, and removes 

Cancers and boils ; a remedy it proves 

For burns and scalds ; repels the nauseous itch, 

And straight recovers from convulsion fits ; 

It cleanses, dries, binds up, and maketh warm ; 

The headache, toothache, colic, like a charm, 

It easeth soon ; an ancient cough relieves, 

And to the reins, and milt, and stomach, gives 

Quick riddance from its pains which each endures. 

Next, the dire wounds of poisoned arrows cures : 

All bruises heals, and when the gums are sore, 

It makes them sound and healthy as before. 

Sleep it procures ; our anxious sorrows ‘lays, 

And with new flesh, the naked bone arrays. 

No herb hath greater power to rectify 

All the disorders in the breast that lie, 

Or in the lungs. Herb of immortal fame, 

Which hither first by Santa Croce came, 

When he, his time of nunciature expired, 

Back from the court of Portugal retired. 

E’en as his predecessors, great and good, 

Brought home the cross, whose consecrated wood, 

All Christendom now, with its presence, blesses ; 

And still th’ illustrious family possesses 

The name of Santa Croce, rightly given, 

Since they, in all respects resembling heaven, 

Procure, as much as mortal men can do, 

The welfare of our souls and bodies too.”* 


* Dr. Adam Clarke observes, after quoting these verses, “To this high- 
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It is generally admitted by the faculty, that this plant does 
possess considerable medicinal power as a drug, when skilfully 
and discreetly used; but it is quite as clear, that, in the hands 
of ignorant persons, it is a dangerous remedy, whether applied 
inwardly or outwardly. And it is questionable whether even 
those benefits‘which may be derived from its use, when properly 
applied, might not be obtained, with more adyantage and less 
danger, from other plants and drugs. Certain it is, however, 
that those very qualities to which it owes its celebrity and virtue 
in the ‘cure of ‘disease, totally disqualify it for those uses to which 
it is applied, as a source of social and habitual indulgence. It 
is a drug, and nothing else; and whatever may be its curative 
virtue, it contains one of the most powerful poisons in the materia 
medica. It possesses no nutritious qualities, as sugar—adds 
nothing to the animal spirits, like wine or beer—supplies no 
restorative to the system, in the shape of food. It is, therefore, 
a perfect negation, so far as any sustentative relief to the human 
frame or spirits, in a state of exhaustion, is concerned; and, 
on the other hand, those yery medicinal properties it possesses 
in the cure of disease, are positively injurious to health, when 
taken constantly inte the system, as in smoking or ehewing ; and 
the practice of thus taking tobacco is just as absurd, and as 
dangerous, as would be that of taking rhubarb, mercury, or any 
other drug, in a similar constant and indiscriminate way... 

The peculiar gubstances obtained from tobaeco by analysis 
and distillation are an acrid empyreumatic poisonous oil, and 
an equally acrid and poisonous salt. Both these are of a volatile 
nature, and probably a portion of them flies off in the curing 
and manufacture of the plant; enough, however, is. left in it to 
render it injurious to health. The oil in particular——which is 
called nicotine—is so destructive of life, that a single drop placed 
cen the tongue of a cat, killed the animal in one minute. If applied 
to a wound, in ever so small a portion, it will paralyze the limb ; 
and a thread dipped in it, and drawn through a wound made 
by a needle, killed a dog im seven minutes. We have known 
a fat sheep killed by too strong a decoction of tobacco applied 
to the back, for the purpose of destroying the maggot, The salt 


flown panegyric nothing need be added, as everything that was formerly 
attributed to the ‘wood of the true cross’ in behalf of souls, is here 
attributed to tobacco, in behalf of the body. ‘The spiritual and medicinal 
virtues of eagh will doubtless be thought, by some, pretty nearly equal.” 
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is of the same poisonous nature with the oil, and is the substance 
that produces the heat and dryness in the mouth and throat, 
and which pervades the whole system, as all smokers experience ; 
for both being of a volatile nature, are consequently, in smoking 
or chewing, brought into direct contact with the mouth and 
throat, and, being mixed with the saliva and other juices of 
those parts, pass into the stomach, It is to this process that 
we must ascribe the horrible sensations experienced by smokers, 
in their first attempts to master the dangerous art. What practi- 
tioner of smoking can ever forget the disgusting purgatory he 
had to pass through, before he arrived at the elysium of sucking 
in poison with impunity? Vomiting, giddiness, fainting, drunken- 
ness, headache, drowsiness, deprivation of the senses and appetite, 
&e., such are the detestable penalties paid by smokers, in their 
attempts to master this outrage upon common sense and decency. 
These symptoms, it is true, subside, as the palate and stomach 
become accustomed to the poison; but this is the worst symptom 
of all, it being succeeded, sooner or later, according to the 


strength or weakness of the constitution, by others of a far more 
dangerous character, 


Dr. Mainwaring, an eminent old physician, writing on this 
subject, says :—- , 

“So great a sympathy there is between the stomach and mouth, that the 
one is not affected, but the other is drawn into consent, If the stomach 
be foul, the mouth hath an ill taste; and if the mouth distastes anything, 
the stomach nauseates at it. Now this great harmony and consent 
between these two arises from this account: the mouth is appointed 
by nature the stomach’s taster, to judge and discern what is fit and 
agreeable for the stomach to receive; and, therefore, the same membrane 
which invests the mouth, and is the instrument of tasting, does also line 
the stomach; so that hereby what is pleasant and acceptable to the 
mouth is gratefully received into the stomach. Now, by this affinity and sym- 
pathy, you may rationally conclude that vitiating the taste by tobacco, and 
tainting the mouth with its stinking scent, must of necessity communicate 
the same to the stomach, which takes physic every time you take tobacco, 
which does mix with and infect the chyle of the stomach, and is conveyed 
with it into all parts of the body; and, having so great a medicinal power, 
must needs alter and change the body, according to the properties it is 
endowed with, by the constant use and daily reception of it. 

“Now, tobaeeo being of an acrimonious, hot, dry, salt, purgative 
nature, does pervert and change the balsamic juices of the body into 
a@ more sharp and fiery temper, and alienate them, whereby they are 
not so amicable and fit for nutrition, as many scorbutic tobacconists 
(tobacco-takers) do evidence upon examination; and their constitutions 
are changed by the evil use of this plant. The more remarkable dis- 
covery and frequency of the scurvy, may well and justly be imputed 
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to tobacco; since of latter years that plant has been in use, and in 
those countries where tobacco is much taken, the scurvy doth abound 
the most.” 


We have given one poem in praise of tobacco, to show what 
miraculous virtues were ascribed to it upon its first introduction 
into Europe. We will now present the reader with an extract 
from another, written by John Sylvester, entitled, ‘Tobacco 
battered and the Pipes shattered, by a volley of Holy Shot from 
Mount Helicon.” This was composed at a later period, when 
the “virtues” of tobacco became better known and appreciated. 
It was dedicated to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham :— 


“ Of all the plants that Tellus’ bosom yields, 
In groves, glades, gardens, marshes, mountains, fields, 
None so pernicious to man’s life is known 
As is tobacco, saving hemp alone, 
Betwixt which two, there seems great sympathy 
To ruinate poor Adam’s progeny. 
For in them both, a strangling virtue note, 
And both of them do work upon the throat. 
The one within it, and without, the other, 
And th’ one prepareth work unto the t’ other ; 
For there do meet (I mean at jail and gallows) 
More of these beastly base tobacco fellows 
Than else to any prophane haunt do use 
(Excepting still the playhouse and the stews), 
For ’tis their common lot (so doubly choked), 
Just bacon like, to be hanged up and smoked ; 
A destiny as proper to befal 
To moral swine, as to swine natural. 

If there be any herb in any place, 

Most opposite to God’s good herb of grace, 
’Tis doubtless this ; and this does plainly prove it, 
That for the most, most graceless men do love it; 
Or rather dote most on this withered weed, 
Themselves as withered in all gracious deed.” 


We have already referred to the regulation of the Methodist 
Conference, prohibiting ministers and members of that body from 
the use of tobacco, Towards the close of the last century, this 
regulation had fallen into desuetude ; and the Wesleyan ministers 
had so universally addicted themselves to the pipe, that Dr. Adam 
Clarke, one of the most learned divines that that connection can 
boast, wrote a treatise on the folly and sin of smoking and taking 

snuff; and in some parts of the country, the law of Conference 
against those practices was revived, as will appear from the 
following quotation from the doctor’s treatise:— * 
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‘‘An eminent physician, with whose acquaintance and friendship I «am 
honoured, gave me lately the following account :—‘ When I was at L—— 
in the year 1789, a certain religious people, at one of their annual meetings, 
made a rule, or rather, revived one which had been long made and esta- 
blished among them by their venerable founder, but had in a great measure 
been lost sight of; that is to say, that no minister in their connection 
should use snuff or tobacco, unless prescribed by a physician. This 
rule shows at once, both their prudence and good sense. Towards the 
conelusion of the meeting, having offered my assistance to as many as 
stood in need of medical help, several of them consulted me on the 
subject of taking tobacco in one form or other, and, with very little 
variation, their mode of address was as follows :—‘ Doctor, I am troubled 
frequently with such a complaint’ (naming it). ‘I take tobacco, and have 
found great benefit from the use of it: I am sure, were I to give it up, I 
should feel very ill indeed, and I am certain that you are too wise and too 
skilful a man, to desire me to discontinue a practice which has been so 
beneficial to me.’ 

“ After such an address, what could I say? It was spoken with serious 
concern, and was properly ‘argumentum ad hominem.’ I knew well that 
they were sincere; but I also knew that they were deceived. However, to 
the major part of them, I ventured to speak thus, ‘Gentlemen, you 
certainly do me honour in the confidence you repose in my skill, but you 
have brought me into a dilemma, from which I cannot easily extricate 
myself; as I find [ must either say as you say on the subject, or else 
renounce all pretensions to wisdom and medical skill. However, I cannot 
in conscience and honour prescribe to you the continued use of a thing 
which, 1 know, does many of you immense hurt.’” Dr. C. adds, “I should 
be glad to know, whether these ministers, after the rule passed at their 
meeting, and the recommendation and remonstrance of the physician, 
continued to indulge themselves in this disgraceful employment.” 


In his treatise, Dr. Clarke takes up the subject in its bearing 
upon the health, the morals, the time, and the pecuniary resources ; 
descanting strongly upon its debasing influence, the breach of good 
breeding, politeness, &c.: nor does he stop there; he shows, by a 
reference to the manufacture, that not only are additions made 
to the plant in its dry state, of the most unwholsome and disgust- 
ing nature, for the purpose of giving additional pungency, as well 
as for imparting moisture, but, also, of so filthy a character, that, 
knowing it, a man must be degraded indeed, to continue using it. 

With regard to the use of tobacco in the cure of disease, 
Dr. Clarke, after mentioning several cases in which different 
medical men have applied it, chiefly externally, with success in 
various affections, observes :— 

“Tf any of the tobacco-consumers ehoose to make use of it (secundum 
aztem) in any of the above cases, they have my full consent. But let them 


observe, that none of these medical men recommend the constant use of 
the pipe, or the snuff-box, or the quid; in behalf of which those who use 
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them plead so warmly. . . The great virtues of a pipe taken in the morning, 
fasting, are extolled by many, ‘ because,’ say they, ‘it pumps up a quantity 
of cold phlegm from the stomach,’ Not to insist, that nothing can be 
taken out of the stomach but by vomiting; let it be observed, that the 
substance that is forcibly hawked up by many who have acquired this 
most disgusting habit, is the mucus secreted by the tonsils, to lubricate 
and defend the esophagus, together with the saliva which is secreted by 
the sub-lingual parotid, and the sub-maxillary glands ; and this mucus and 
saliva are not less requisite in their respective places, than is the blood 
itself, as they are not only necessary for the defence of the parts already 
mentioned, but also for the important purpose of digestion, which, if not 
properly promoted and carried on, the body cannot long-continue in a 
healthy state. Every medical man knows well, that the saliva, which is so 
copiously drained off by the infamous quid and seandalous pipe, is the 
prime and greatest agent, which Nature employs in digesting the food.” 











































With regard to the application of tobacco in diseases, it has, in 
many cases, been found that, even when the specific case has been 
relieved, the relief has been attended by other effects, little less 
distressing and dangerous. ‘Thus, when taken as an emetic, it has 
frequently occasioned “almost intolerable cardialgic anxieties, 
vomitings, and stupidity.” M, Bomare states, that it has been 
used as a remedy in lethargic swoonings with success; but the 
eure has been followed with still worse symptoms. Convulsions, 
accompanied with vomitings, cold sweat, a feeble and intermittent 
pulse, and other painful effects, have been the consequences of its 
use, A poultice of it, laid to the pit of the stomach, almost 
instantly brings on vomiting. Dr. Clarke mentions the case of a 
girl, about seven years of age, who was seized with.spasms in the 
stomach, and incessant vomiting, which resisted all the means 
employed by a physician to relieve her, until, when the child had 
been brought to death’s door, he discovered, by the smell of her 
breath, that tobacco had been applied in some way or other, On 
questioning her mother, she acknowledged, that she had applied an 
ointment of butter and snuff to the child’s sore head (what is termed 
a scald head), to cure and cleanse it. This was removed, and the 
instant recovery of the child, proved that it was the sole cause of 
her dangerous symptoms, and had nearly cost her her life. 

Every medical practitioner has ample experience of the delete- 
rious effect of tobacco, in any form, upon the health, It is not too 
much to say, that thousands meet an early sudden death by it, and 
tens of thousands weaken their bodily and mental powers, and 
thus linger through an early and debilitated old age. The con- 
stant outrage committed by it upon the palate and stomach, are as 
certain to produce these effects, as a dose of arsenic or laudanum, 
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although the process may be slower and less direct in its operation 
upon the constitution. Dy, Mainwaring, to whose testimony we 
have already referred, and who lived near enough to the period 
of the first introduction of tobacco to be able to judge of its effects, 
asserts that, from that period, the scurvy assumed a more virulent 
and fatal character, and became more general; that it super- 
induced the disease, in those who were previously free from it, and 
aggravated its symptoms, where it was already radicated. 

But the scurvy is not the only disease produced or aggravated 
by the use of tobacco; paralysis, apoplexy, an early decay of the 
vital parts, and especially the brain, by which the mental powers 
are debilitated; insanity, vertigo, blindness: in short, there is no 
disease to which the human frame is liable but is brought out and 
intensified by the constant use of this plant. It is a well-known 
principle in the human economy, that the weak points in the con- 
stitution are inyariably seized upon by deleterious influences, and 
thereby brought out more prominently, and made the foundation 
of permanent disease. And this is the case with tobaceo, the virus 
of which, being taken into the stomach with the saliva, through the 
common channels, is thrown into the system, and instantly affects 
those parts, already by their weakness predisposed to receive its 
impression ; and thus a disease which, though latent in the con- 
stitution, might never, with common precautions, have made its 
appearance, gains strength and prominency, and becomes trouble- 
some, dangerous, or fatal, according to the strength of the party, 
or the degree in which he indulges in the injurious habit. 

It may be supposed, that taking snuff is attended with less evil 
consequences than smoking and chewing; but this is not the case, 
“ The least evil,” says M. de Bomare, “which you can expect it 
to produce, is to dry up the brain, emaciate the body, enfeeble the 
memory, and destroy—if not entirely, yet in a large measure—the 
delicate sense of smelling.” ‘‘Common snuff,” says Dr. Jones, 
an eminent physician of the last century, ‘‘ has been found to 
penetrate into the sinuses communicating with the nose, and into 
the antrum highmorianum,* where.it has formed horrible abscesses. 
It is often carried down into the stomach, and by the use of it the 
skin is tinged of a pale-brown colour.” Dr. Clarke observes, that 
the most delicate females have their complexions entirely ruined 
by it, and that many cases have been observed where the appetite 
has been almost destreyed, and consumption brought on by the 
immoderate use of this powder. 

* A cavity discovered within the sinus of each cheek-bone. 
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Dr. Salmon, an old physician, says :— 

“The powder of the leaf of this plant, is used as a sternutatory, to cleanse 
the head and brain, and may be profitable, being used physically ; but the 
ordinary and constant use of it for snush (snuff) is of very evil conse- 
quences, and induces apoplexy ; for drawing away the thin matter by itself, 
through the constant use of it, the thick is left behind, where, increasing, 
and being too thick to pass through the os-ethmoides, or sieve-like bones, 
the cavity, at length, is filled therewith ; where, obstructing the animal 
spirits near their centre, an apoplexy is infallibly induced. And I am con- 
fident, more people have died of apoplexy in one year, since the use of this 
snush, than have died of that disease in an hundred years, before the use 
thereof. And most, if not all, whom I have observed to die of late of that 
disease, were such as were extreme and constant snush-takers.” * 

These and other injurious effects are not at all surprising, wheu 
it is considered that, besides the virulent poisons mentioned above, 
the stalk of tobacco, of which snuff is chiefly made, contains, like 
that of all other plants, a portion of silex or flint, in minute particles, 
which, in fact, is what principally gives the powder its sternutatory 
power. This, when medicinally applied (and occasionally), may 
be of use; but taken constantly into the system, it makes a lodge- 
ment both in the lungs and in the cavities surrounding the brain, 
producing the same effect, as the particles of steel, inhaled by the 
tool-grinders of Sheffield, &. And besides this, common snuff is 
adulterated to an enormous extent with the dried leaves of other 
plants than tobacco ; and to give this mixture the required pungency, 
ground-glass is said to be used as the substitute for the silex con- 
tained in the tobacco-stalk.t 

A remarkable instance of the adulteration of snuff, and its 
dangerous consequences, occurred recently. An eminent clergy- 
man was seized with a disorder which was treated by a provincial 
practitioner as paralysis. It affected his limbs and whole system 
to such a degree that he was laid aside; and not getting better 
under the treatment of his medical adviser, he came up to London 
to consult a physician there. Upon a rigid examination, his 
disorder was found to be the ‘ Painters’ Colic” —a disease super- 
induced by the white lead used by painters in their business, 
The clergyman was a snuff-taker; and on analysing the snuff 
that he had used, #t was found to contain a considerable portion of 

* Salmon’s ‘ Druggist’s Shop,’ p. 1141. 

+ That this adulteration is common, the writer has the best reason for 
stating ; having, some years ago, been in treaty with a snuff-manufacturer 
for the sale of a large quantity of the dried leaves of the poppy, after the 


heads had been harvested. The party made no scruple of avowing that 
such adulteration was universally practised by the snuff-makers, 
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sugar of lead, which, taken into the system by constant use, had 
produced the disease. 

If, indeed, we are to infer anything from a legislative prohibi- 
tion, a great variety of materials are used in the adulteration of 
tobacco and snuff. ‘ Sugar, treacle, molasses, honey, malt-comings, 
roasted grain, chicory, lime, sand, umber, ochre, seaweed, ground 
wood, peat, leaves of any plant, or any other liquid substance,” &c. 
A penalty of 2007. is inflicted, if any of these are found on the 
premises of a tobacconist, except for the use of the family, which 
he is called on to prove. If, therefore, the weight of adulterating 
articles and that of smuggled tobacco be added to the thirty-two 
million pounds that pass the custom-house for consumption, we 
cannot be deemed extravagant, in doubling the latter, to come at a 
proximate estimate of the entire consumption of the United 
Kingdom. 

Of modern physicians, although some still recommend the use 
of tobacco in certain cases, and others sanction its use as an in- 
dulgence, by their own practice, we are glad to find that an over- 
whelming majority, including all the most eminent of the profession, 
condemn it in toto, and in all its branches, as uniformly and in- 
variably detrimental to health and social comfort, and as leading 
almost inevitably to the habit of drinking to excess. 
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EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. IV. 
THE DELIVERANCE. 


“When masts are bow’d, and sails are rent ; 

When skill and strength alike are spent ; 

When danger rears its giant form, 

Thy gracious eye controls the storm !’ 

Bishop SPENCER. 
Ecepe left the half-drunken seamen and returned to the cabin, 
where all were anxiously expecting him; but he could give no 
assurances of safety where the peril was so imminent—he could 
only remind them that all their lives were in the hands of God. 
He then took the Bible, and read aloud the 27th chapter of the 

Book of Acts; words which fell deep into the hearts of those who 
were tossing about in dangers so far beyond all human aid. 
When he ceased reading, he exhorted all those present, in few and 


simple words, to fix their faith firmly on Him who alone could help 
them. 
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“T do believe, though but weakly,” said Gertrude, with streaming 
eyes, “‘may the Lord help my unbelief!” 

And soon courage was sent them, and by the words of a babe! 
Little Godfrey who had been gazing at his father incessantly for 
some time past, now said quite quietly, “Mother! father’s wig is 
all crooked! the side curl is exactly in front, and the powder is 
all out! What will the Greenlanders say if they see the pastor 
80 untidily dressed ?” 

These short words did more good than any long exhortation 
could have done. The child’s simple confidence was infectious. 
His mother could not help laughing, and even the father smiled ; 
which delighted the other children, and the grown-up people took 
coutageé on seeing their cheerfulness ; so that very soon all in the 
eabin composed themselves into a calm, if not cheerful, state of 
spirits. ‘They recollected their need of food, whicli had been long 
forgotten in that extremity, and having refreshed themselves, they 
attempted to take some rest. 

Meantime the storm continued to rage with little abatement of 
its fury. ‘The vessel was tossed about like a ball in the hands of 
the great Waves, arid so continued through that day, and patt of 
another night. 

It was about midnight, when Egede raised his head from a 
troubled dreamy sleep, and looked confusedly around him. He 
fancied he was still in his own country, and even in the parsonage of 
the long-forsaken village of Vogen.- The first object his eyes fell 
on was his faithful wife, who lay with her arms extended over her 
children, as a hen broods over her little ones. The youngest 
reposed on her bosom; the others lay around with their heads in 
her lap. The other passengers were extended on the floor in 
different groups, among whom the pastor’s eye could not discover 
Aaron. The lower part of the great mast, with a dimly-burning 
lantern fastened to it; the heaving motion of the cabin, and every- 
thing in it, and the loud roaring of the waves outside, soon 
roused Egede to the reality of his situation. He stood up to try 
and ascertain the position of the ship. Just by the cabin-door he 
stumbled over a man, whose loud snoring was the only indication 
of life to be discovered about him. It was Kilterik the steers- 
man, who had been totally incapacitated from doing his duty, by 
the spirits he had swallowed. 

As Egede began to ascend the cabin stairs, the aperture at the 
top was darkened by an opaque body, which suddenly hid the sky 
and the glittering stars from the pastor’s sight. “Who goes 
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there ?” exclaimed both Egede and the person who was descending, 
who hastily rushed down, and compelled Egede, rather against his 
will, to re-enter the cabin. 

“Look at me I entreat you, please your reverence !” exclaimed 
Aaron, joyfully (for he it was): “I cannot let you go till you have 
seen me by this dim light. Do I not look like a messenger of 
good news? Could you fancy me sent from heaven ?” 

“ Aaron,” said Egede gravely, “is this a time to speak profanely — 
of holy things? May not every moment be our last 7” 

“Do not blame me, your reverence,” rejoined Aaron; “I do 
imdeed bring you good tidings. When our worthy master Kilterik 
gave up the ship as lost, I crept out of the cabin, that I might avoid 
seeing your innocent children perish before my eyes ; I climbed up 
to the crows’-nest,* and lashed myself firmly on, and endeavoured 
not to think any more about the earth, I strove to prepare myself 
for death, and fixed my eyes firmly on the heavens. From time 
to time the summit of an iceberg hid them from me, and then 
I closed my eyes, and waited patiently till I thought the giants 
had passed by. The mast I was lashed to groaned and cracked, 
and occasionally drenched me in the waves, as it bent into 
them. The polar bears and sea-monsters sung my cradle song, 
while the waves beat time to it. Between times I could hear 
Matthew cursing, Erik lamenting, Winylaff praying, and Kilterik 
whistling a tune. Thus the night wore on. The lights of heaven 
were not hung out, and if one did come twinkling out for a 
moment or two, the dark clouds that chased each other over the 
sky soon extinguished it again. But everything under the sun has 
_ its appointed time, and at last the wind began to go down; the 
wild beasts ceased to roar after Norwegian flesh, and the icebergs 

were stiller. Then I began to feel how the tight ropes were 
bruising my body, and how intensely cold my limbs were getting, 
and how hungry and thirsty I was; in short that I was still a 
living man. I crept down the mast again, and a little brandy 
which Kilterik had left in a flask which I found under my feet, 
gave me strength enough to go to the assistance of poor Patrick, 
whose hands were so stiffened with cold they could hardly move 
the wheel. We did it by turns after that, till a thick mist 
rendered all attempt to steer useless; but now come and see 
if we have any more cause for fear!’ ‘Then Aaron made the 

* * Crows’-nest.—A small, circular house like a cask, fixed at the mast- 


head, in which the look-out man sits, either to guide the ship through the 
ice, or to give notice of whales.”—Parry’s ‘ Voyages,’ T'ransiator’s Note, 
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pastor mount on deck, and beautiful was the sight which met his 
wondering gaze. ‘The stars, God’s own tokens, shone clearly and 
brightly in the firmament, the storm had sunk into a gentle breeze, 
which impelled the vessel rapidly along; and the sea was entirely 
clear of icebergs and ice. Egede gazed in astonishment. 

“Oh, Almighty Father!’ he cried, aloud, “Thou hast saved 
us |” and kneeling down on the deck, he offered a short but fervent 
thanksgiving to God for their preservation, before he hastened 
down to the cabin to impart the good news. 

When the day broke, the rays of the rising sun lit up the coast 
of Greenland, which however did not look green, but only offered 
to the eye an expanse of ice and snow. Nevertheless, the ‘ Hope’ 
and the galliot steered joyfully into the haven they perceived before 
them. 


THE LANDING. 
“ Light for the dreary vales 
Of ice-bound Labrador ! 
Where the frost king breathes on the slippery sails, 
And the mariner wakes no more ; 
Lift high the lamp that never fails 
To that dark and sterile shore |” 
SIGOURNEY. 


The two vessels lay at anchor; the crew were busy with pre- 
parations for landing; and the passengers gazed earnestly from 
the deck, upon the new country which was to be their future home. 
All at once three little boats eame rapidly round a point of land, 
and steered direct for the vessel. Each one contained a single 
figure ; but from a distance they looked almost like brown bears, 
each holding in his shapeless ‘paws a piece of wood formed like a 
rudder. Their whole body was clothed from head to foot in sack- 
like garments made of stuff which had evidently been purloined 
from some seal’s back. Their yellowish faces looked prematurely 
old, and had a very uninviting appearance, as they peered from 
under a seal-skin cap. They sat each in the middle of their tiny 
boat, so that only their body was visible, their legs being concealed 
by the covering of the boat. They moved the tiny skiffs with 
wonderful rapidity by the help of a kind of double rudder, which 
they held in the centre, and were soon by the side of the strangers. 
When Egede saw his new parishioners, his courage nearly failed 
him altogether, it must be confessed. 

* Well! our future neighbours don’t seem to be giants at any 
rate!” cried Aaron, scornfully ; “they are not much taller than 
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your reverence’s little boys! I should hope you would not have 
much trouble in guiding them !” 

The pastor sighed, while he drew an unfavourable conclusion in 
his own mind of the Greenlanders’ mental condition by the wretched 
appearance of their persons; and asked himself whether he could 
ever hope to be able to bring these poor creatures to a knowledge 
of spiritual and heavenly things?” ‘Truly he felt utterly unequal 
to the task, unless it should please God to assist him in it. 

Gertrude and her children were all on the deck looking at their 
future countrymen; and they appeared still greater objects of 
interest themselves to the Greenlanders, who stared at them 
with a fixed gaze of stupid wonder. 

Meanwhile the boats had reached the land, where the first 
object was to find a suitable place to build a house in; and the 
moment a spot had been selected, all hands set to work at once, in 
the hope of having a roof to shelter them before the rough weather 
came again. All worked well together ; mechanics, and merchants’ 
clerks, as well as seamen, women, and children. There were 
amongst them a merchant who also acted as bookkeeper, a doctor, 
a smith, a carpenter, and a bricklayer. Aaron, as we have said, 
was the wit of the company, and a very odd man he was. He had 
read much, and had good natural abilities, but he could not fix his 
mind to any calling, and had tried several without setting down to 
any. At last he was reduced so low, that he was obliged to work 
in the humblest capacities in Bergen to keep himself from starving, 
and therefore the Greenland expedition was just what he wanted. 
The other members of the expedition had undertaken it for even 
less respectable reasons. Morian, the doctor, intended to practise 
on the Greenlanders, because no one would employ him in his 
own country. Only the merchant hoped to make his fortune in 
Greenland. The smith was a drunkard, who probably would fail 
in the indulgence of his master passion, as no brandy was made in 
Greenland ; but none of the party had been very highly thought of 
in their own land. 

On the 31st of August 1721, the dwelling, which was made of 
turf and stones, and lined with planks, was completed. It was to be 
inhabited immediately, and all the necessary household articles and 
provisions were moved out of the ship into it. Egede, as both the 
spiritual and temporal head of the new colony, thought it expedient 
that the taking possession should be celebrated by a kind of festive 
solemnity, a sort of thanksgiving for their safe arrival after so 


many dangers. For this purpose he collected all his travelling 
VOL. I. 2.N 
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companions into a large semicircle in front of the house, into the 
centre of whom he advanced, clad in his priest’s black tunic, white 
surplice, and powdered white wig. After reverentially singing a 
hymn, all the congregation were silent, while Egede preached from 
the 117th Psalm, and when his discourse was concluded, he read 
aloud to the colonists the table of laws and regulations by which 
they were to be governed. A number of the inhabitants stood at 
a respectful distance during the whole ceremony. Although they 
could not understand a single word, they yet came to the con- 
clusion that the preaching man in the strange dress must be a 
great chief amongst the white strangers. Egede’s white wig was 
the thing that most attracted their attention, which must have 
seemed very peculiar to the black-haired Greenlanders. The new 
dwelling-house would have been thought very wretched by the 
poorest peasant in most countries. It was a low, long hut, divided 
by planks into three large parts for the officials and the other men 
and women, a fourth and smaller division being set apart as a 
peculiar distinction for Egede and his family. In winter all were 
to assemble together round one large earthenware stove. The 
land upon which this first establishment of the little colony had 
been made seemed an island, as they were obliged to use boats 
to get from that to what is properly called Greenland. It was 
Egede’s first business to explore the neighbour a little, 
hoping hereafter to find a more desirable spot for a residence than 
the one they had first landed in. Accordingly as early as the first 
of September, Egede set out with a few of the men with him, who 
were good shots. Gertrude, the brave wife of the missionary, stayed 
behind with the other women and children, and a certain number 
of the men. She had much to do and arrange, and had long 
made up her mind to the necessity of being at times parted from 
her husband. 

The colonists had named the bay in which they first landed 
“Hope Bay,” and there they intended their vessel to winter. 
They had sent the galliot back to Norway, soon after they landed, 
because later in the year it would have been impossible for her to 
have undertaken so perilous a voyage. . 

About three or four miles distant from the colony Egede came 
to a commodious harbour, which seemed a desirable place to build 
in. The earth was covered with green grass, and there were little 
thickets here and there of alder and willow trees. There also 
seemed plenty of fresh water, in which the travellers discovered 
a good many small salmon, some of which they succeeded in 
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spearing, having no nets with them. Bones of reindeer and sea- 
horses were plentifully scattered about by the side of the water, 
from which Egede concluded that it must be a favourite resort of 
the Greenlanders in summer time. As they ascended the stream, 
they saw many reindeer, and also some hares, which ran away the 
moment the strangers appeared, and were soon out of sight. An 
effectual bar was put before long to their further progress, by the 
high icy mountains which divides North Greenland from the 
southern and western parts, and an inaccessible precipice it is, 
amidst whose depths of snow and chasms of ice the over-bold 
wanderer who sought to penetrate its mysteries would soon find his 
grave, . 
On their way back, the travellers came upon an establishment of 
Greenlanders, where five families were living in tents made of 
sealskin, busied in repairing the roof of their winter habitation, | 
which, as was generally the case, had fallen in with the approach 
of warmer weather. When they saw the strangers approaching in 
their boat, they seemed to wish to prevent their landing, fearing 
they would do them some mischief; but as they dared not make 
a very decided resistance, Egede and his followers came on chore, 
and tried to remove their fears if possible. That they had not 


succeeded in this, however, Egede discovered a few days later, 
when he sent two or three of his people with some little present, 
such as he thought most likely to please the natives, and they 
found the whole place totally deserted, the house standing empty 


and the tents removed. A discouraging beginning to Egede’s 
mission ! 
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STOICISM. 


An Arab chieftain, one of the most powerful of the princes of the 
desert, had come to behold for the first time a steam-ship. Much 
attention was paid to him, and every facility afforded for his 
inspection of the vessel. What impression the sight made on him, 
it was impossible to judge. No indications of surprise escaped 
him; every muscle preserved its wonted calmness of expression, 
and on quitting, he merely observed, “ It is well ; but you have not 
brought a man to life yet !’— Travels in the Last. 


£ RAARARAABRAAAAAARAAAAAS 


Arter the death of Tillotson a bundle of libels were found 
among his papers, on which he had written, “ These are libels ; 
I pray God forgive the authors, as I do.” 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH A BEDOUIN.—No. 


Tur Bedouin’s breakfast was substantial and good. We had 
yohurt, or curdled cream, and fresh milk cheeses ; plenty of butter 
and bread—this latter not over-palatable, however, to a European ; 
half-a-dozen fowls, suspiciously tough, cooked in as many different 
ways; green chilies; cucumbers; a salad, in which garlic was 
the principal ingredient; and a liberal supply of milk. After 
breakfast, of which all partook heartily, coffee and pipes were 
introduced ; the tent swept out, the carpet and cushions carried 
to under the shade of a neighbouring tree, and then the business 
of that day was transacted in the Bedouin encampment. [iirst of 
all the sheik summoned the head shepherds of the village, and 
received from thom the report of the welfare of the various flocks 
then under their charge * as also accounts relative to the stock of 
the pasturage and water, and as to how long these would apparently 
admit of the encampment remaining in that neighbourhood. These 
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shepherds seated themselves side by side with the sheik, and 
smoked amicably out of the same pipe, taking alternate whiffs, 
and answering or propounding questions. ‘ Ya sheik,” said one 
old fellow, “since yesterday the herd of Aboo Jaleb Eben Fakri 
have met with a sad misfortune.” ‘This intelligenee was received by 
all the auditors, mostly consisting of the females of the village, 
with evident emotion. Ya whylie! Ya whylie! resounded on all 
sides, ‘* Escoot—silence,” angrily cried the sheik ; “ let us learn 
the extent of our misfortune before we begin to bewail it.” Here- 
upon the old shepherd entered into a long and weary story, which 
commenced with the pedigree of a cow, and terminated with its 
untimely end, by tumbling over a precipice somewhere in the 
* neighbourhood of Antioch. Hereupon the wailing of the women 
was doleful beyond description, assisted as it was by the howling 
of the curs of the village. When this had subsided a little, the 
wife of the proprietor of the said cow defunct loosened her hair, 
and, followed by all the duennas of the village, proceeded to the 
tent of her absent lord, the proprietor, and commenced a dismal 
death lament—more doleful than an Irish wail. Apostrophising 
the dead animal, which was, at that time of speaking, cut up into 
portions and simmering before the fires of the various villagers, 
with all the endearing terms that could be applied to a near and 
dear friend :—‘‘ Oh, why did you leave us, Halibee ?” (so was the 
cow called,) “why did you leave us, and break your neck? Had 
we not careful shepherds to tend you to pleasant pasturages, where 
the voice of abundant waters mingled with the cool breeze of 
morning?” ‘Then would follow a howl that froze the blood in 
one’s veins, and which made my dog sneak between my knees for 
protection ; a little lull and a violent sobbing ensued—then another 
voice took up the strain. ‘The snow fell heavily upon the lofty 
tops of Taurus, and when the sun shone out again upon it, it looked 
transcendently white ; yet that snow was not whiter, nor the waters of 
that snow sweeter, than was thy milk, oh Halibee!” Then came 
another howl, and a third hag took up the metaphor :—“ The gold 
on the necklace on my love was not brighter or more solid than was 
the butter we churned from thy milk, oh Halibee! and thy breath 
was as sweet as the mountain breeze laden with incense!!” So 
the dirge continued, with little cessation, for a couple of hours, and 
then having chanted a requiem to the cow, the women looked after 
the cooking of its flesh for the midday meal of the hungry villagers. 

In this interval the ordinary routine of business had been pursued 
by the sheik. Upon the whole the reports he received respecting 
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the flocks and herds were encouraging. Some few incautious 
stragglers amongst the sheep had been whipped away by hungry 
wolves, and there were a few cases of decided old age and infirmity 
reported upon. With this exception, however, things were 
thriving, grass and water were plentiful, and there had been a 
considerable increase in the kid and lamb department, whilst young 
calves were looking up in the Antioch market, and (what was 
rather rare), no cattle had been stolen by any of the neighbouring 
Turcoman tribes) There had been a case of felony, however, 
brought home to one of the young men of mine host’s encamp- 
ment—for which, however, the offender had been severely whipped 
or bastinadoed by the sheik of the village where the crime had 
been attempted; and sent back to his people’ minus his beard, 
the pride of his heart, which had been shaved the more severely to 
punish the culprit, And a severe affliction it did indeed prove to 
the offender, for I never remember to have seen a man so terribly 
cast down by misfortune and disgrace. He was hooted and 
upbraided on all sides, and had to encounter a perfect storm of 
reproaches from his own sheiks and people. Not, gentle reader, 
that they chided him for the wickedness of his purport, or for the 
shame that such an act entails; but simply because he had failed 
in eluding detection. A heavy cloud sat on the old sheik’s brow 
as he harangued the culprit, and held up to him as mirrors 
and examples the more hardy and more fortunate thieves of the 
encampment, some of whom had achieved thefts almost incredible, 
save amongst a people born and bred as dexterous rogues. ‘Oh, 
son of shame!” said the sheik; “more meet to be a drover of 
swine than a follower of Ali, what have thy people done that they 
have merited such disgrace at thy hands? thou hast caused a 
jackass to sit upon thy father’ s grave, and a dog to sleep upon your 
mother’s tomb.” Hereabouts the young thief endeavoured to 
expostulate, but was silenced by a perfect tornado of threats and 
imprecations. ‘ Don’t cast more dirt upon cur beards!” said the 
sheik, “but listen to the examples of your forefathers, and then 
take from our hands the chastisement your conduct so well merits.” 
Hereupon the old sheik referred to the marvellous exploits of 
Hadifee Alolu, a noted robber-chief of their tribe, all whose deeds 
were verified by the testimony of the old men of the village, and 
who must have been the most accomplished and fortunate rogue in 
those parts. 

Some such exploits as these had been related to me as facts, by 
a gentleman many years a resident in Syria, and forty years before 
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my arrival had himself been victimized possibly by this very tribe 
of Bedouins, or rather by their ancestors. Some of these may 
prove amusing to the readers of the ‘ Home Friend,’ and I therefore 
retail them as nearly as I can verbatim, as they were told me by 
my friend :— 

“In the year 1803, sir,” said my informant, “I had only lately been 
appointed to occupy a high official post, under the British government, in 
Syria. I had been then residing, with my wife and family, at the seaport 
town of Latachia, whither we had fled to escape that terrible visitation, 
the plague ; but, for the matter of affliction, I might as well have remained 
amougst the sufferers in Antioch; for, though they were not stricken by 
the plague, a malignant fever visited my household, and, in the space of 
one week, I had to read the funeral service over three of my own dear 
children. Well, sir, this was a sad affliction—a heavy stroke for me ; but 
it fell heavier still upon the weaker partner of my joys and sorrows. My 
wife, sir, was for a long time inconsolable, and, in my efforts to comfort her, 
I almost forgot my own grief. I trust I have ever learned to bow humbly 
to the decree of Him whose ways are inscrutably wise, and who, too, often 
hedges us in from greater harm by minor visitations and wve. As for my 
children, they are, I trust, in heaven ; but however contented or submissive 
I may have felt myself, it was a sad thing for me to see what havoc the 
death of my children was effecting in the constitution of my wife. No 
arguments, no reproofs, could assuage her grief; it was therefore with 
no little pleasurable anticipations that I received the intimation of my 
promotion and removal to a distant port, where we should be absent 
from the site of the family bereavement, and have all things new to look 
upon and to listen to, for even the very sea and the winds seem to recall 
painfully to our memories the voices and the smiles then hushed for 
ever. 

“T lost no time in making the necessary preparations, and setting forth 
at once upon my journey, and, what with my family, and my interpreter and 
secretary, and other servants and their families, we made up, upon the 
whole, quite a formidable caravan. It was upon that occasion that the 
incident which I am about to relate occurred; an incident which gave ine 
more insight into the roguish character of the Bedouins than falls to the 
general lot of travellers: one which caused no inconsiderable annoyance 
and inconvenience at the moment, but which I can never recur to without 
smiling at the abject despair and misery displayed by my secretary, who 
had been the immediate victim, and who, in this instance, had rendered 
his position doubly ridiculous by having previously boasted that he con- 
sidered himself more than a match for the most dexterous rogues amongst 
the Bedouins. 

“TI must tell you, sir,” continued my friend, “that travelling in those 
days was a very different affair to what it isnow. There has been a vast deal 
of improvement as regards means of conveyance, accommodation, and, above 
all, the safety of the roads. Yes! the march of intellect has indeed been 
considerable, even amongst the wildest Arabs: and tho Bedouins of 1853 
have lost all that daring, open, unblushing roguery which was tle boast 
and distinguishing mark of the Bedouin of 1803, In the latter period you 
travelled from town to town in fear and peril, though, perhaps, barely sixty 
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miles intervened between. When, however, the distance was to be 
counted by days and weeks, and villages even were scant, and scattered 
far and wide between them, unless the party of travellers numbered nigh 
upon a hundred, it would have been reckoned madness, and an utter reckless- 
ness of life, to venture amongst the freebooters of the plains and deserts. 

“We had received particular warning, before leaving Latachia, to guard 
against the inhabitants of a certain Turcoman encampment, then indicated, 
who were notoriously the greatest adepts at horse-stealing amongst the 
Bedouins. Unfortunately we set too light an estimation on these warnings, 
and relied too much upon the vaunted courage and watchfulness of the 
dragoman and secretary ; the latter of whom was a Frenchman, the former 
a Greek, both great fops in their way ; with fierce-looking moustaches, and 
a perfect armoury suspended from their belts: but whose courage, like a 
bottle of soda-water, exploded so soon as the cork was drawn by urgent 
necessity and danger. I had but a poor opinion of their intrinsic valour 
before starting, but then they looked fierce and lionish, and I imagined 
that they would answer all necessary purposes. Well, sir, we had jour- 
neyed about a week, travelling short stages for the convenience of the 
females and children that accompanied us, and constituting a perfect 
village of ourselves wherever and whenever we made a halt. For the 
better security of property we adopted a regular systematic plan of en- 
campment ; first we traced out an extensive circle, in the centre of which 
we piqueted our horses, amongst which were two mares on which I set 
great value ; then, sir, the camels deposited their burthens round these in 
piles, like so many fortifications, themselves forming sentinels around ; 
then came the donkeys and the mules, the camel-drivers and muleteers ; 
stretched all round in groups ; some under small canvas tents ; some only 
protected by their great thick coats; and outside of all were pitched 
the tents of ourselves, my officidls, and my servants—so well arranged 
that we were within whispering distance of each other. Four men kept 
watch at the same period, relieving each other every two hours, and these 
watches were under my European officials, who took it turn and turn 
about, and who made a point of walking right round the encampment 
once every quarter of an hour, so as to assure themselves that the 
guardians were faithful to their calling—at their post—and not in the arms 
of Morpheus. 

“My secretary was a noted man in his own immediate circle of 
acquaintance, and considered by many as the perfect beaw ideal of fashion ; 
his rings were plentiful and sparkling, his ringlets curled over his shoulders, 
even his travelling boots, which nearly reached up to his hips, cost about 
three times as much as any one else’s, and were always in a high state of 
polish ; but what constituted the pride of his heart was an exquisitely- 
worked mouthpiece for his pipe, made of the choicest amber, and inlaid 
with costly stones. This had been valued at upwards of thirty pounds, 
and few Pashas could outrival the Frenchman in this respect. In 
Turkey the rank and wealth of people are estimated according to the 
number and costliness of the pipes and narghilces they keep ; consequently 
the poorest villager and the veriest Turcoman considered Monsieur a perfect 
Croesus whenever they beheld him smoking from his chastely-worked 
chibouk ; and the result was, that the fame of this mouthpiece had even 
extended amongst the desert tribes. 
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“However gratifying the possession of wealth may prove, it too often 
proves equally inconvenient, as though determined to constitute itself the 
root of all evil ; this was precisely the case with Monsieur’s reputed wealth. 
Save the tinselled jewellery, &c., he had not a penny to bless himself with 
in the world, and when deprived of these, as he eventually was, he pre- 
sented to the world an aspect that I can only compare to that of a freshly- 
plucked peacock, lean and miserable withal. 

“ Well, sir, it happened one night the weather had been extremely mild 
and beautiful, and the moon shone out as bright as could be ; every- 
thing breathed of security, and was treacherously calm, and Monsieur’s 
watch had nearly expired without any event occurring to interrupt the 
tranquillity of the hour. Monsieur had walked up and down bravely till 
it wanted just a quarter to five a.m. At five we usually commenced 
striking our encampment, and by daylight we were wont to be en route. 
An easy-chair was placed temptingly in front of the tent, occupied by the 
secretary ; he had been on his last round, and was only now on the look- 
out for daylight. Well, he could sit and look out for that as well as stand 
or walk about ; so he just lighted his pipe with the costly mouth-piece, 
and lolling back in his chair, he inhaled with gusto the fumes af the 
Latachia tobacco, and thought about—what shall I say ?—about himself, 
of course, and his jewels, and his pipes, and his boots,—Oh! his boots, 
by-the-by, they pinched him a little, so he just pulled them off; and 
takinga pair of slippers from his pocket, he put them on,—and then he mused 
and smoked, and smoked and mused, and nodded, and—then just as the 
morning-star was setting, the pipe dropped from his mouth, and my 
gentleman was fast asleep. Not ten minutes, certainly not a quarter of an 
hour, elapsed from the moment he dropped off into the arims of Morpheus 
before he awoke again to a keen senso of his affliction. Daylight was 
staring him in the face; he started up, and summoned loudly the mule- 
teers, &c., to strike the tents, and prepare for the morning’s start. He 
looked for his pipe,—but it was gone; he looked for his boots,—but they 
were gone ; and while he stood there—the picture of misery, wringing his 
hands, and crying out that he had been robbed—a cry arose that my two 
mares had disappeared also. 

“ This, sir, was the fact. The thieves, availing themselves of the very 
hour when sleep weighs heavily upon the eyelids, had slipped into the 
camp, cut the horses’ heel-ropes, slipped muffled socks over their hoofs, 
mounted and galloped off; and, from that day to this, we never knew who 
they were, or where they went to.” 


Well, reader, you are anxious, doubtless, to learn about the 
tent. “Ah! well,” as the French doctor used to say; “we 
shall see soon.” 


PRR enn nmen 


Bisuor Grosteste, of Lincoln, told his brother, who asked him 
to make him a great man: “ Brother,” said he, “if your plough 
is broken I’ll pay the mending of it ;. or if an ox is dead I’ll pay 
for another: but a ploughman I found you, and a ploughman I'll 
leave you.” Antuony A Woop. 
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PRINCE MENSCHIKOFF. 


We have seen in several previous articles that the power of 
Turkey has greatly fallen from its once high position. From 
history we learn that the Mahometan arms once extended over a 
large portion of Asia and Africa, and, not quailing before the civi- 
lization of Europe, established themselves with more than a tem- 
porary footing amid the sunny hills of Spain, and rattled against 
the gates of Vienna. It is not our purpose to trace to its origin 
the decline of the Ottoman power; it is sufficiently evident to all 
who have observed the course of events in the East, during the last 
few years, that the counsels of the Sublime Porte have ceased to 
wear that imposing character which once excited the alarm of the 
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Western States. Suffice it to say, that Turkey is no longer a 
first-rate power, and that her neighbours have not been backward 
in discovering her weakness, and in forming resolutions to turn the 
discovery to their own advantage. But a few weeks prior to the 
mission of Prince Menschikoff (mentioned in a previous article on 
‘The Holy Places’) the Czar had sounded Sir Henry Seymour, the 
British minister at St. Petersburgh, as to the probable policy 
which would be pursued by the English Government in case he 
sliould see fit to lay violent hands on the sovereignty of the 
Danubian Provinces, and take temporary possession of Constanti- 
nople. He had even hinted that, provided the English consented 
to this arrangement, he for his part saw no objection why they 
should not add to the British dominions Egypt and Candia, the 
possession of wnich would greatly advance the interests of Great 
Britain, and facilitate her communication with her Indian territory. 
The offer was a tempting one, but as its acceptance would involve 
the iniquitous spoliation of a friendly state, it was indignantly 
declined. The subject was of too delicate a nature to be proposed 
a second time: and the Czar had recourse, single-handed, to 
another scheme, less treacherous perhaps but by no means less 
insulting. This was to make the disputes between the Greek and 
Latin Christians at Jerusalem a pretext for his interfering and 
claiming the protection of all Turkish subjects who might happen 
to be members of the Greek Church. Now, since the population of 
European Turkey is estimated to amount to 12,000,000 Christians, 
and 3,000,000 Mahometans, while that of Asiatic Turkey 
amounts to 3,000,000 Christians, and 12,000,000 Mahometans, 
it follows that the claim of the Czar, if allowed, would give to 
him a sovereignty over just a half of the Sultan’s subjects; in 
other words, because the Greek and Roman monks at Jerusalem 
could not agree as to which set of superstitious rites was preferable, 
the Sultan should voluntarily surrender to his grasping brother 
one-half of his kingdom. We may form a rude idea of the recep- 
tion which such a demand would meet with in England, by recall- 
ing the effect produced a few years since by the Pope’s Bull, which 
apportioned England into Roman Catholic dioceses, and established 
sees under the protection of his holiness the Pope of Rome. The 
whole country rose as one man, scouting the idea that any earthly 
power save their own beloved sovereign should exercise dominion, 
whether political or ecclesiastical, within these realms. It was as 
bearer of this modest demand, that Prince Menschikoff arrived 
at Constantinople, on the 28th of February 1553. 
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It is usual when a foreign ambassador arrives at the court of a 
friendly power, that he should have an interview with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. ‘This custom, however, Prince Menschikoff 
violated in the most marked and insulting manner, openly 
declaring that he would have nothing to say to a minister in 
whom neither his imperial master nor himself had any confidence. 
The minister resigned, and a successor was appointed. 

The Russian envoy then presented to the Porte a number of 
demands, with an earnest request that their purport might be kept 
secret from the ambassadors of the other powers. 

This request appears to have been at first partially complied 
with ; but enough soon became known to excite much alarm; and 
Colonel Rose, the English Chargé d’ Affaires, at the request of the 
Turkish ministers, summoned the English fleet from Malta to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, a summons however which the 
English Admiral did not think it prudent to comply with. 

After some days of discussion, it was understood that the affair of 
the Holy Places was settled in a satisfactory manner, and that the 
Russian envoy’s mission was at an end. On the 5th of May, 
however, Prince Menschikoff sent to the Turkish minister a written 
copy of a Sened or agreement between the Czar and the Sultan, 
by signing which the latter would bind himself to acknowledge the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Czar throughout Turkey, and would 
also guarantee that the Greek Christians should enjoy for ever all 
privileges which had hitherto been conferred on them. An 
answer was required in five days. Cabinet councils were held ; 
the advice of the English minister was taken, and the demand was 
replied to in the negative ; whereupon the Russian envoy declared his 
mission at an end, threatened to extort the promise from the Sultan 
by force ;* and on the 21st of May quitted Constantinople with 
all the members. of the embassy. This event took place on the 
22nd of May: the Porte appears to have acted with much dignity 
on the occasion, contenting itself with expressing its regret at the 
overbearing conduct of the Russian envoy, and the necessity of its 
making preparations to meet every emergency. When the tidings 
reached England they created much alarm. 

The scene on which the above events transpired was so distant, 
and the probability of our being entangled in a war with Russia so 
slight, that up to this time little public interest had been taken in 


* “That the reprisal of guarantee for the orthodox Greco-Russian wor- 
ship must henceforth impose upon the Imperial Government the necessity 
of making it in its own power.”—Prince Menschikeff’s ‘ Third Note,’ 
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the matter. Now, however, that the preliminary step to a decided 
rupture had taken place, others besides statesmen began to question 
whether the English Government would remain a quiet spectator, 
and allow Turkey to become what Poland had already become, a 
mere name on the map of Europe. What would then become of 
Greece—a feeble power, united as it already was with Russia by the 
sympathies of religion? What of Asiatic Turkey, an important 
arena of British commerce? What of Egypt, the high road 
between England and her East Indian possessions? Once allow 
Russia to establish herself on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and there was no knowing how far her encroachment might extend. 

The measures adopted by the Government at home at this 
crisis left no doubt that not only would all necessary remonstrances 
and protests be employed, but that a final appeal would be made to 
arms if occasion should require it. War, however, we take comfort 
in reflecting, was resorted to with reluctance, and as the last alter- 
native. Indeed, until hostilities had actually commenced it was 
generally believed—and our rulers were taunted on all sides for 
compromising the honour of the nation by allowing it—that the 
battle would be fought with ink and paper, and not with fire and 
sword. The remonstrance was addressed through our ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh, who was instructed to announce that the 
demands of Russia was considered by England inadmissible ; 
while the intention of resorting to arms, if necessary, was notified 
by Lord Stratford’s being authorized to summon the English fleet 
from Malta to the Turkish waters. About the same time (June 
2nd) orders were sent direct to Admiral Dundas to proceed with 
the fleet under his command to the neighbourhood of the 
Dardanelles. It now began to appear that the cordial unanimity 
which was said to have been long springing up between the 
rival nations of England and France had more than a nominal 
existence. It was stated in the House of Commons that the 
foreign ambassadors of both countries had received precisely 
similar instructions and would act in perfect harmony. It fact the 
intelligence that the English fleet was about to sail towards the East 
was made public by a French newspaper, which announced, also, 
that the French fleet was about to proceed on a similar mission. 
The event showed that the information was correct; for on the 
15th June, the Tri-colour and the Union Jack were floating side by 
side in the harbour of Besika, a small bay within a short distance 
of the mouth of the Dardanelles. 

On the 12th June, the Official Gazette of St. Petersburgh 
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published an important document. It was in the form of a circular 
note, addressed by Count Nesselrode to the Russian ambassadors 
residing in foreign courts, and begins with a statement that the 
purport of Prince Menschikoff’s mission having been much mis- 
represented, it was desirable to rectify the false reports which had 
been spread abroad. It then proceeds to renounce for the Czar 
all intention of extending his territory, all desire of subverting the 
Ottoman Empire, and all claim of a protectorate beyond that 
which was already his by treaty. Prince Menschikoff’s mission 
never had any other object than the arrangement of the question 
of the Holy Places. ‘Then follows a tolerably correct recapitula- 
tion of the incidents which we have already enumerated in a 
previous article‘on ‘ The Holy Places,’ and an admission is made 
“that the most flagrant infraction” of existing treaties “ was the 
placing in the hand of the Latin Patriarch the key of the principal 
door of the church of Bethlehem.” It then declares, in very 
insulting language, that the “weakness, tergiversation, and 
duplicity of the Porte obliges the Russian Government to demand 
guarantees for the future.” This demand it repeats, and threatens 
that if within eight days the Porte does not accept the proposal, 
the Czar, ‘‘ whatever effort it may cost his conciliatory disposition, 
will find himself obliged to take measures to procure by a more 
pronounced attitude the satisfaction which he has hitherto in vain 
endeavoured to obtain by pacific means.” The “fallacious and 
insulting document,” as it was termed in England, concludes by 
throwing on the Porte and those who have encouraged it to resist the 
demands of Russia, the responsibility of all the fatal consequences 
which that resistance may engender for the peace of the world. 

Thus was the gauntlet a second time flung down by a sovereign 
who, possessing, as was supposed, inexhaustible military resources 
himself, was moreover backed by his neighbour and natural ally 
the Emperor of Austria. Yet in spite of the exhortations of 
M. de Bruck, the Austrian Minister, who had suddenly arrived at 
Constantinople, and notwithstanding the impression existing, no 
doubt, in Turkey as much as it did in Western Europe, that the 
champion of the Montenegrins was on the look-out for an occasion 
of quarrelling with the Porte, at the expiration of the eight days, 
the last member of the Russian legation took his departure from 
Constantinople, bearing the refusal to the ultimatum with him.* 

* Prince Menschikoff’s original proposal having been tendered by him as 


an ultimatum, this second demand was termed at the time by the periodi- 
cal press “the Russian ultimatissimum,” 
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Friendly relations being thus entirely suspended between the 
two Powers, the one which was considered~the stronger having 
made an unconditional demand, backed with a threat of force, and 
that demand having been unconditionally rejected, war, which 
before seemed merely probable, now appeared to be inevitable and 
imminent. ‘The other great Powers, however, were most reluctant 
that the peace of Europe should be disturbed. Had they really 
believed what the Czar, with a strange mixture of simplicity and 
cunning, had published to the world, that the matter at issue was, 
who should keep possession of the key of the church at Bethlehem, 
or that he had set his heart on the acquisition of any number of 
similar privileges, they would doubtless have simply questioned his 
sanity, and for the sake of peace recommended the Sultan to yield 
a point in which he as a Mahometan could feel no personal 
interest; but to advance so flimsy a pretext was to insult their 
common sense, and the character of the monarch with whom they 
had to deal was too well known to them that they should admit 
either his sincerity or puerility. It was no church key of which he 
coveted the possession, but the key of Constantinople, the key of 
the Black and Mediterranean Seas: this key neither France nor 
England, the great Powers most interested, would consent to 
concede, so, at all risks, their unanimous advice was that the 
demand should be unconditionally rejected. The Sultan was 
informed that the fleets of the two nations were on their way to the 
Dardanelles, and in fact they were at the time within call, quietly 
but not unmeaningly riding at anchor near the mouth of the Straits. 

The day before the Russian envoy quitted Constantinople, 
bearing the refusal of the Divan to his imperial master’s ultima- 
tissimum, the Sultan, as if he wished to show to the world that he 
had both the will and the power to protect his Christian subjects 
without the intervention of any foreign ruler, issued a firman, or 
imperial warrant, renewing and confirming all the privileges 
hitherto possessed by the Greek population. By this decree, 
all religious concessions that had at any time been made by the 
several sultans from the foundation of the Ottoman Empire, many 
of which had fallen into partial disuse, were granted anew. The 
firman was solemnly delivered to the Greek Patriarch in the 
presence of a large number of dignitaries; but this measure, 
though it undoubtedly conciliated the Greek population, and 
released the Western Powers from the odium of supporting an 
infidel persecutor of the Cross, had a different effect on the party 
composed of the more bigoted followers of the Prophet. The 
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Sultan, nevertheless, who, soon after his accession to the throne 
had shown his determination to reform, in spite of all opposition, 
the abuses existing in the empire, was not to be deterred on this 
occasion by tlte clamour of a party who had set their faces sternly 
against all reform. The decree was promulgated as far as cir- 
cumstances and the opposition of interested parties would allow, 
and measures were subsequently adopted to insure its being 
carried out. Noor is it fair to assert that it was extorted from him” 
by the critical nature of the position in which he found himself. 
With more justice it should be considered as part of the system 
which, under the name of Tanzemat, he had been using his 
utmost endeavour to enforce ever since the year 1839. All that 
can be fairly said is, that here was an excellent opportunity for 
taking a decisive step. According to Russian accounts, the 
Christian population was in an oppressed and a degraded con- 
dition, from which the Czar wished to relieve them. ‘The time 
is come,” the Sultan may be supposed to argue, “when the most 
fanatical of my subjects must admit the necessity of some con- 
cession being made: the Czar promises religious liberty ; we give 
them civil emancipation as well. A war is on the point of 
breaking out, and now, at least, it is incumbent on us to gain 
over to our party the disaffected and the waverers, who, strongly 
attached neither to Turkey nor to Russia, will declare for the one 
who is likely to exercise the mildest sway. Furthermore, but one 
consideration has any weight in preventing an alliance between 
ourselves and the Western Powers from being popular in those 
countries—the scandal of siding with the Crescent against the 
Cross. England and France are decidedly adverse to any Russian 
encroachments in this direction; all that they shrink from is the 
charge of taking the wrong side in a religious war. Let them see 
that the Christians of Turkey will gain more religious liberty by 
retaining their allegiance to the Sultan as their civil ruler, and to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople as their spiritual head, than by 
being transferred to the questionable protection of the Czar, and 
all objection on this score will vanish.” These or kindred con- 
siderations had their due effect in reconciling the Mussulman 
population to the change, though, as is the case with most attempts 
at innovation in the East, no great promptitude has been shown in 
carrying it out. 

Immediately on the arrival of the unfavourable reply of the 
Porte to the Czar’s last proposition, orders were issued to Prince 
Gortschakoff, commander-in-chief of the Russian forces in 
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Bessarabia, to occupy the Provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
as a “material guarantee.” A few days afterwards, Count 
Nesselrode addressed a second note to the diplomatic agents 
resident at foreign courts, in which he accused the Allies of 
taking the initiative by sending their fleets to the Turkish waters. 
The falsehood of this assertion was ably exposed both by the 
French and English ministers at home, who showed that extensive 
preparations for war had been going on in Bessarabia and at 
Sebastopol several months before the ficets had sailed eastward 
and that the Czar had actually threatened to occupy the 
Moldavian Provinces before it could possibly be known at 
St. Petersburg that orders had been transmitted to the admirals 
to set sail for the East. The same documents exposed also the 
fallacy of the Russian attempt to draw an analogy between our 
presence in the vicinity of the Dardanelles and the Russian 
occupation of the Provinces ; the latter act being a direct violation 
of a treaty and a hostile aggression on the territory of a foreign 
power; whereas the allied fleets were in neutral water, but might 
be summoned by the Sultan even into the Black Sea itself by the 
terms of the very same treaty which should have kept Moldavia 
and Wallachia inviolate. 

On the 3rd July a body of twenty-five thousand Russian troops 
crossed the Pruth under General Dannenberg, and entered the 
Danubian Provinces. A proclamation had previously been issued 
by Prince Gortschakoff, stating that the approaching invasion 
would be made with no project of conquest, with no intention of 
altering any institutions of the country, either social or political ; 
that no new taxes would be imposed, and that all provisions would 
be paid for at a rate fixed beforehand. A more wilfully and 
totally false document was never perhaps prepared, for, even 
before it was issued, the Hospodars or Turkish Viceroys of 
Moldavia and Wallachia had received peremptory instructions 
from the Russian minister to stop the tribute usually paid to the 
Porte, and to hand it over to the Imperial Government, and 
scarcely a single transaction took place between the parties, from 
this first iniquitous act to the day when they retraced their steps, 
defeated and disgraced, but was accompanied by some similar 
violation of the faithless manifesto. 

Under these circumstances, the Porte suspended the Hospodars 
from their command, and required them to leave the Provinces ; 
and the Czar, “in his special solicitude for the maintenance of 
order, and for the welfare of the countries placed under his 

VoL. I. 2 0 
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protection,” appointed a supreme governor with the title of 
Commissioner Extraordinary, thus taking into his own hands 
the whole executive of the country, though, in order to blind the * 
eyes of lookers-on, he had but a short time before caused it to be 
proclaimed that he had “no intention of modifying the institutions, 
or the political situation guaranteed by solemn treaties.” A 
rumour of this atrocious breach of faith reached England before 
any official tidings, and so monstrous did it appear, that a member 
of the Government stated in Parliament that as Prince 
Gortschakoff’s proclamation was undoubtedly authentic, the 
report could not be true. 

The Czar, it must be remembered, had not as yet declared war ; 
on the contrary, his professions were most pacific, somewhat 
overbearing, perhaps, but all tending towards a peaceable settle- 
ment of the question. The Porte, though perfectly justified in 
considering the invasion of the Provinces as a casus belli, 
refrained from snatching up the gauntlet with precipitate haste. 
At the earnest instance of the Western Powers, the Sultan con- 
sented to allow a last effort to be made by the four great powers, 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, in the capacity of Mediators. 

Vienna, the scene of many political discussions, on the issue of 
which the tranquillity of Europe has more or less depended, was 
selected as the place of conference, and thither repaired the 
ministers of the various countries, vested with full power to bring 
the matter to an amicable arrangement, to satisfy, if possible, the 
rapacity of the Czar, without compromising the dignity of the 
Sultan. The whole of Europe in breathless anxiety awaited the 
result. . C. A. J. 

THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


FAREWELL December! now the failing light 
tlimmers through frosted panes a parting ray, 
And the sun leaves those realms of shorten’d day 

To pour on distant climes, in glory bright, 

His cloudless beams! Oh! e’er again we view 
His red orb rising from the ocean’s bed, 

This fleeting year will be for ever fled, 

Lost in the bosom of eternity ! 

Yes, on the thoughtful mind this solemn hour 
Sinks deeply, and commands us to review 

The year for ever past! while mem’ry’s power 
Paints every act in truth’s unshaded hue ; 

Recalls each word, and bids us, trembling, try 

Whether, thus living, we are fit to die. 
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cloud crossing the moon, 499. 

Camden, his account of the introduction 


of tobacco into Britain, 378; his re- | 


marks on its use, 379. 


Campbell, his lines on the Dead Eagle, 


162, 
‘Canal of Constantius,” the, 478. 
Canals of Russia, 135. 
Cantemir, Demetrius, 16, 19. 


Cape of Good Hope, the colony and its 


inhabitants, 163-172. 
Catacombs, ancient, under Rome, 30. 
Catechism, the Russian, 244. 
Caterpillar, the, its usefulness, 149. 


Catherine, wife of Peter the Great, her | 


lan for saving the Russian army in 
Moldavia, 18; her birth and early 
life, 130; her marriage to Peter, 131 ; 
her history, 424-443. 
Cavalry, its name and duties, 222. 
Caxton, William, notice of, and his works, 
526-530. 
Cedars of Lebanon, account of the, 506. 
Cetara, its past and present state, 393. 
Chaplains, naval, beneficial results of 
their presence on board, 68. 


‘Chapter, A, in the History of Coffee: | 


anecdote of Fontenelle, 46; “ Mocha,” 
47; use of coffee probibited in Mecca, 
47; contrary decision at Cairo, 48; 


ineffectual prohibition at Constanti- | 


nople, 48; superiority of the beverage 


in Venice, 49; introduced at Marseilles, | 
concerning it, 50; | 
becomes known in Paris, 50; first | 


49; disputation 


coffee-houses there, 51; first use of 
sugar with coffee, 51; itinerant coffee- 
vendors, 52; multiplication and im- 
provement of coffee-houses, 52; coffee 
controversy in Paris, 53; coffee “ meta- 
morphoses,” 54. 

Charles XI1. of Sweden at Bender, 16. 

China and the Chinese, a Bird's-eye View 
of, 37. 

China, invention of printing in, 236; 
stationary character of the natives, 
237; their present mode of printing, 
237; their alphabet ani language 
European modes of printing it, 23S; 
opium-smoking in, 261-269. 

Christianity in Armenia, 251. 

Christianity likened to a river, 96. 

‘Christmas Feast, A, at Bethleliem: 
Christmas comforts—real enjoyment, 
516; the shepherds and the morning 
star, 517; the villagers, 518; a visit to 
the Latin convent, 518; the kitchen, 
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the monks and their breakfast, 519; a 
sheikh’s dwelling, 520; the sheikh’s 
hospitality and address, 521; the 
Padre’s opinion and suggestion, 521. 
Church, account of a subterranean, 30. 
Churning, Arab method of, 321. 
Clarke, Dr. Adam, his treatise on the use 
of tobacco quoted, 536-539, 
Clergy, Russian, 242; Armenian, 251. 
‘Close of the Year, The,’ 562. 


| *Coasts, The, of South Africa” 61, 163, 


302, 397.—Quicombo and its inhabit- 
ants, 62; the- koodoo, 63; St. Philip 
de Benguela, 63 ; decrease of the slave, 
trade, 64; Elephants’ Bay, 64; a prize, 
65; society on shipboard, 66; sailors’ 
religion, 66; divine service on board, 
67; naval critics, 68; influence of the 
chaplain, 68; St. Helena, 69; remem- 
brances of Napoleon, 71; Cape of Good 
Hope, Simon’s Town, 163; a walk to 
Hout’s Bay, 164; baboons, 164; the 
bastard cobra, 165, the Egyptian asp, 
166, note; climate and character of 
the country, 167; abundance of fish, 
the sea-pike, 168 ; good conduct of the 
colonists, 169; the Hottentots and 
Bushmen, 170; the Kafirs, 171; inse- 
curity to life and property, 172; dan- 
gers of Port Natal, 172; a prize, 173; 
attack by slavers, 173; tragical events, 
173; opinions of the negro’s insensi- 
bility to pain, 174; dangers of the 
coast, 175; a slaver'’s crew, 175; the 
Paulistas, 175, note; conversation with 
the boatswain, 176; the pilot, and * The 
Road to Heaven,’ 176; Murder Island 
and Grave Island, 302 ; murders by the 
natives, 302; St. Augustine’s Bay— 
Prince Green, 303; importunities of 
the people—thé “fisherman,” 304; 
Prince Will, 304; religious ceremony, 
305; the Ovahs, 305; treaty of the 
late king Radama with Sir Robert 
Farquhar, governor of the Mauritius, 
306 ; character of the island of Mada- 
gascar, 306; extracts from the Journal 
of Mr. Hastie, formerly British agent, 
concerning his embassy to Radama, 
and the campaign of the latter against 
the Secalaves, 307-310, 3)7-40). 

Coati-mundi, teeth of the, 370. 

Cobra, the bastard;165, note, 

Coffee, a chapter in its history, 46. 

Coins, ancient and modern, 78, 235. 

Coleridge, Hartley, on the first sound 
that broke on the ear of Adam, 102. 

Coleridge, 8. T., on the course of Chris- 
tianity and the Church, 96. 

Comforts, earthly, their instability, 508. 


| Confucius, his system, 44. 


Constantinople at sunrise, 126. 

Constantinople, length of its walls, 342; 
the city, 343; the land walls of Theo- 
dosius ii. 343 ; number of towers, 344 ; 
Condition of the defences, 344; aspect 
of the suburbs, 345: cemeteries, tomb 
of Ali Pasha of Janina and his sons, 
345; the city gates, 315; the Golden 
Gate, 346; breach through which the 
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city was stormed by the Turks, 346 ; 
Greek prediction, 346; palace of 
Belisarius, 346; castle of the Seven 
Towers, its uses, 346; supernatural 
protection of the city, 317; belief of 
the Turks in the approaching termina- 
tion of their rule, 347; ruinous con- 
dition of portions of the walls, 347; 
M. Lamartine’s descriptions, 348. 

* Correggio, or the Young Woodcutter,’ 
108. 

Corsellis, F., said to have first taught the 
art of printing in England, 527. 

Coster Cancun Zanssen), his invention 
of printing, 314; his first publication, 
315. 

* Counterblast, A., to Tobacco,’ of king 
James I,, quoted, 381. 

Crane, anecdote of a, 200. 

Craters of the moon, 420. 

Crimea, the: Yeni Kale, 297; Kertch, 
298; Karasen Bazar, 298 ; Simpheropol, 
the arte 298; valley of Alushta, 
2)9; Balaclava, 299; Sevastopol, 300; 
Bagtche Serai, 300; Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, 300; Tchoufut Kale and Man- 
goup Kale, 301 ; mountain pass, 301; 

-~ eisai 301 ; interest of the Crimea, 
301. 

Criminals, increase of, after a war, 532. 

Crocodile, teeth of the, 371. 

Crocodiles in Mad: car, 401. 

Cronstadt, built by Peter the Great, 134. 

Crossbill, the, its mode of feeding, 58. 

“ Crow’s-nest,” the, 543, note. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, account of a 
visit to the, 194. 

‘Curious Method of killing Fish,’ 505. 

Curzon, Mr., his * Armenia’ quoted, 
248-252. 

Dakheel, laws of, among the Arabs, 339. 

Danube, the, its navigable mouths, 477. 

Dargo, massacre of Russians at, 100. 

* David Teniers, or the Little Musician,’ 
289. 

Dead Eagle, The,’ 162. 

Death, its season ever eee, 469. 

Deinotherium, tusks of the, 369. 

‘Destruction of Trees and Depopu- 
lation of Palestine :’ the peasants in- 
strumental to the Divine vengeance, 
444; Samaria, 445; incredulity as to 
the former condition of the country, 
445; contrast of its present state, 445; 
periodical massacres, 446; remaining 
capacities for production, 446. 

Dobrudscha, the: map of, 477; the 
district little known, 477; the Danube, 
477; Romancanal, 478 ; Kostendji, +78. 
Russian precaution, 478; tumuli, 478 ; 
character of the country, 479. 


Dominicans, establishment of the order, | 


386; the first inquisitors, 386. 
Dragoon, derivation of the name, 230. 
Drake, Sir Francis, introduction of to- 

bacco into England attributed to, 378. 
‘Duchess, The, of Amalfi,’ 451. 

‘Dumb Arab Boy, The,’ 217. 
D’Urban, Sir Benj., his testimony to the 

good conduct of the Cape colonists, 169. 
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‘Eastern Diplomacy, 192. 

Education in Russia, state of, 272, 276. 

‘Edward Harcourt,’ or the Young Aid- 
de-camp,’ 82. 

Eels, capture of, in Madagascar, 400. 

‘Egede the Missionary, or Scenes in 
Greenland,’ 282, 325, 410, 541. 

Egotism, Cowley’s opinion of, 155, 

‘Electric Telegraph, The:’ its three 
requisites, 138; the battery, 139; 
mode of electric transmission uncer- 
tain, 140; effect of electricity on the 
compass-needle, 140; mode of opera- 
tion, 141; the alphabet, 141; the bell, 
142; use of the earth as a conductor, 
142; the wire and its insulators, 143 ; 
imperfections of the telegraph, 143; 
illustrations of its uses, 143. 

Elephant, tusks of the, 368. 

Elephants’ Bay, South Africa, 64. 

Elm, fruitfulness of the, 152. 

Engraving, Egyptian, Jewish, and mo- 
dern, 235; Greek and Indian, 236; 
invention of printing from, 411. 

Epsom salts, 456, 

Erzeroom, plain and city of, 249; sup- 
posed site of terrestrial paradise, 252. 

Esau, or Edom, derivation of, 330, note. 

Etiquette, Turkish, 502. 

Eye, address to the, 479. 

‘Facts about Familiar Things :’ pounds 
shillings, and pence sterling, 78; sol- 
diers, 227. 

Faith, and its eclipse, 192. 

Faust, John, engages in printing with 
the Guttenbergs at Mentz, 318, 410; 
seizes the types in payment of a debt, 
410; sells Bibles in Paris, 413; is 
imprisoned as a magician, and dis- 
closes the secret of printing, 414. 

Feline, power of the teeth in, 367. 

Fig-tree, the, in Palestine, 46). 

Finneguerra, his discovery of the art of 
printing from engravings, 411, 

Fish, Arab mode of killing, 505. 

Fishes, teeth of, 372. 

* Flowers and Insects :’ early appearance 
of insects, 145; comparison of the 
number of species of flowering plants 
and insects, 146; the butterfly, 146; 
resemblances between insect forms 
and vegetable organs, 147; association 
of the Rees of insects and plants, 147; 
the same meteorological conditions 
necessary to their welfare, 148; in- 
stances of their mutual dependence, 
148; use of pollen, 150; the pistachio- 
tree of the Jardin du Roi, at Paris, 
150; instrumentality of insects in the 
fructification of plants, 151; fruitful- 
ness of the elm, 152; importance 
of insects in the economy of nature, 
152; ravages committed by insects 
on wheat, 153-155; the Hessian fly, 
154; usefulness of the ichneumon, 155. 

Fluor spar, its localities, 457. 

Fontenelle, anecdote of, 46. 

Fortune, Mr. his account of Chinese 
operations against opium-vessels, 267 ; 
his picture of an opium-smoker, 268, 
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* Foster-Brothers, The,’ 177, 201. 

Fuller’s earth, its localities, 456. 

Gardiner, John, his torture and murder 
by the Inquisition in Portugal, 390. 

‘Gipsies, The:’ their origin, and num- 
bers in Europe, 156; the Spanish 
gitano, 156 ; habits’ of the race, 157; 
Transylvanian and Hungarian gipsies, 
157; their pursuits in England, 158; 
a gipsy wedding, 158; instance of in- 
veterate attachment to gipsy life, 158 ; 
a gipsy military officer in Madrid, 
159; Mr. Borrow’s missionary efforts 
among them, 160; attempts to reclaim 
them in England, 162. 

* Gloria mundi fumus,” 375, note. 

*Gnat, The,’ 296. 

Grampus, teeth of the, 373. 

Grapes of Palestine, 469. 

* Greek Church, The, in Russia:’ origin 
of the present war, 239; imperious 
demands of Russia, 240; power of the 
czars over the Church first assumed 
by Peter the Great, 240; the “holy 
legislative synod,” 241; church go- 
vernment, 241; debased state of the 
clergy, 242; their one redeeming fea- 
ture, and its cause, 242; the country 
clergy and their “ bogs,” 243; clerical 
functions, 243; the catechism, 244; 
punisment for reading the Bible, 244; 
remuneration of the clergy, 245; 
mockery of toleration, 245; law for 
proselytes, 246; religious conformity, 
247; numerous schisms, and effec- 


tive means for their suppression, 247. 


Greenland, discovery of, 283, note; 
missionary expedition to, 328; a native 
establishment, 547. 

Grey hairs, admonition to, 288, 

Grosteste, bishop, anecdote of, 553. 

Guest-house, the, of the Arabs, 337. 

Gul-Khané, hatti-chérif of, 5. 

Guttenberg, John, the elder, his treach- 
ery towards Coster, 315; the invention 
of printing claimed for him, 316 ; his 
first works, 316 ; uses metal types, 316. 

Guttenberg, John, the younger, his un- 
successful experiments at Strasbourg, 
318; joins the elder Guttenberg at 
Mentz, 318; his partnership with Faust, 
410; publishes the ‘ Catholicon,’ 412. 

Habit, law of, 174. 

Hall, Rev. R., his use of tobacco, 380. 

Harmattan, effects of the, 361. 

Hastie, Mr., extracts from his journal, 
307-310, 397-409. 

Heber, Bp., missionary verses by, 282. 

Helena, St., island of, 69; James Town, 
69; vegetable productions, 70; Long- 
wood, 71, Napoleon’s residence on the 
island, 71. 

Hemans, Mrs., ‘The Hour of Prayer,’ by, 
127; her sonnet to trees, 278; to the 
lilies of the field, 373; on the seasons 
of death, 469 ; address to the eye, 479. 

“ Hempen bull” of pope Urban VIII., 381. 

Hessian fly, ravages of the, 154. 

Hill, Aaron, his admonition against 
passion, 162. 
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Himalaya, the, their appearance, 509; the 
three belts, their varied features, 
510; account of Dr. Thomson’s passage 
through the Parang Pass, 511: inhabit- 
ants of the mountains, 512; condition 
of the women, 512; religions customs 
and superstitions, 512; the manee, or 
prayer-wheel, 512 ; the town of Ram- 
pur, 513; the bridge of Teree, 513; 
villages and productions, 513; Simla— 
view from the peak of Jako, 514; 
missionary efforts, 515; England’s 
duty, 515. 

Himri, battle of, Schamyl’s escape, 99. 

Hippopotamus, its teeth and tusks, 368. 

‘History of Printing,’ 232, 311, 410, 522. 
—Various kinds of printing, 232; 
brick-printing of Egypt and Babylon, 
232; references to printing in the 
Bible, 233, note; early employment of 
seals, 233; Roman seals, 234; money, 
234; engraving, ancient and modern, 
235; printing properly so called first 
practised in China in the tenth cen- 
tury, 236; the same mode of P inting 
still in use there—described, 237 ; their 

language an impediment to improve- 

ment in printing, 238; European in- 
ventions for printing Chinese, 238 ; 
travels of the Polos, 311; playing- 

cards, 312; ‘Books of Images,’ 312; 

‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ 313; introduction 

of moveable types, its cause, 313; 

Coster’s invention, 314; his first 

printed book, 315; first metal types, 

315; treachery of Guttenberg, 315; 

controversy concerning the invention 

—testimonies in favour of Coster’s 

claim, 316; Guttenberg’s residences 

and works, 317; the younger Gutten- 
berg, 318; the Guttenbergs joined by 

Faust at Mentz,318; assertion of the 

abbot Trithemius, 319; cut metal 

types— the ‘Mazarine Bible, 410; 

mode of producing the first printed 

books, 410; changes in the Mentz firm 

—Peter Schoeffer produces the first 

cast metal types, 410; the punch and 

matrix, mode of casting, 411; the first 
book printed from the inrproved types, 

411; the art <r from engrav- 

ings discove by Thomas Finne- 

guerra, 411; the ‘Catholicon’ pub- 
lished by the younger Guttenberg, 412 ; 
high prices of books in early times, 

412; destruction of the Alexandrian 

library, 412, note; the first printed 

books sold as manuscript, 413; sale of 

Bibles in Paris by Faust, 413; he is 

imprisoned as amagician, and discloses 

the invention, 414; dispersion of the 

Mentz printers, and spread of the art, 

414; reasons for the obscurity of the 

early history of printing, 414; reca- 

pitulation— comparison between print- 
ing and steam, 415; rapid spread 

and improvement of printing, 416; 

Italic letters invented by Aldus—Al- 

dine editions of Greek authors, 416; 

opposition to the art, 416; increase of 
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employment through its means, 417; 
the value of the art illustrated in the 
history of Professor Lee, 522; its ser- 


vices in the cause of enlightenment, | 


424; its aid to religion, 525; the Re- 


formation due to it, 526; its introduc- | 


tion into England, 526; ancient book 


rinted at Oxford, 526; Richard Atkins, | 
is ‘Origin and Growth of Printing,’ | 
526; Caxton and Corsellis, 527; doubts | 


as to Atkins’s statements, 528 ; Caxton’s 
first work at Cologne, 528; his works 


in Westminster Abbey, 529; his im- | 


provements in type, 530. 

‘Holy Places, The:’ a dispute concerning 
them the origin of the present war, 20 ; 
the localities, 21; churches of the 
Nativity and the Holy Sepulchre, 21 ; 


jealousy and contentions of the Latin | 
and Greek churches, 22; mediation of | 
the Porte and interference of the empe- | 


ror Nicholas, 23; his proposal to the 
French emperor, 24; mission of prince 
Menschikoff, 25. 
Hood, Lord, anecdote of, 45. 
Horse, the, its teeth, 371. 
Hospitality, Arab, 256, 319, 331. 
= their appearance and habits, 
170. 
* Hour of Prayer, The,’ 127, 
Hurricanes, instances of, and their great 
destructiveness, 362, 363. 
Hussar, derivation of the term, 230. 
Ice-floes, 472, note; icebergs, 475. 
Igor I., grand-duke of Russia, 11. 
Infanticide in Madagascar, 398. 
Infantry, derivation of the term, and 
its superiority over cavalry, 223. 
‘Inquisition, The; present efforts of 
pery, 385; the first inquisitors, the 
ominicans, founded by Dominic de 
Guzman, 386; his atrocities in Lan- 
mer and mode of examining 
eretics, 386; the Inquisition set up at 
‘Toulouse, 386 ; introduced into Spain— 
its regulations—compulsory evidence, 
387; opposition to the system, 387 ; 
persecution of the Jews, 387; in- 
stances of excessive cruelty, 388; the 
case of George Penn, an English mer- 
chant, 388; modern instances of per- 
secution and torture, 389; recent 
abolition of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and list of its victims, 389; the Inqui- 
sition in Portugal—torture and mur- 
der of John Gardiner, a British mer- 
chant, 390 ; ordinary mode of execution, 
390; discoveries in the palaces of the 
Inquisition at Lisbon and Rome, 390; 
officers of the tribunal, and offences 
of which it took cognizance, 391; 
modes of obtaining evidence, 391 ; in- 
struments and modes of torture, 391 ; 
garments of criminals, 32; the perse- 
cuting spirit of popery still exists, 392. 


pie my in the subterranean church 


at Rome, 33. 


{nsects, number of species of, 146; like- 
ness of some species to vegetable 
organs, 147; their utility, 149-153; 
their ravages, 153-155. 





Integrity, remarkable instances of, 340. 

Italic letters, invention of, 416. 

Ivory, annual consumption of, in Shef- 
field, 368; Siberian ivory, 368. 

Iwan III. unites the principalities of Rus- 
sia, and assumes the title of czar, 12. 

James. J., his ineffectual attempts to pre- 
vent the use of tobacco, 381. 

Japan: intercourse with foreign nations, 
349; the Jesuits, 350; European com- 
merce, 350; the country and its inha- 
bitants, 350; national customs, 350, 
354; religious systems and ceremonies, 
351, 352; shrines and pilgrims, $51 ; 
religious orders of the blind, 3513; the 
two emperors, 352; criminals, 352; 
opinions of commerce, 353; produc- 
tions, 353; amusements, the Feast of 
Lanterns, 353; professions, arts, &c., 
354; hopes for the future, 354. 

Jesuits, their expulsion from Russia, 136. 

Jet, nature of, 460. 

Jews, modern, their condition illustrated, 
200; cruelties practised on them in 
Spain, 387. 

Jocelyn, Lord, his notice of the effects of 
opium-smoking at Singapore, 264. 

Johnson, Dr., on war, 423. 

Jonson, Ben, on growth and longevity, 
341. 

Judea, its desolation, 444, 

Judgments compared to watches, 505. 

Justice should appear like lightning, 255, 

Kaffirs, the, 171. 

Koodoo, the, 63, note. 

Kostendji, hamlet of, 478. 

Lamartine, M., character of his descrip- 
tions of Constantinople, &c., 348. 

Lane, Mr. Ralph, tobacco first brought 
into Britain by, 378. 

Langhorne, his advice to the married, 
443. 

Lanterns, feast of, in Japan, 353. 

Lapis lazuli, its localities, 456. 

* Launch, The,’ 481. 

Layard, Mr., his descriptions of Arab 
life, 333-341. 

Lebanon, the cedars of, 506. 

Lee, professor, sketch of his history, 522. 

‘ Lilies of the Field, The,’ 373. 

Lion, the, his mode of attacking the 
buffalo, 367. 

Longevity not essential to perfect life, 
341. 

Longfellow, his description of autumn, 
348, 

‘Lunat Wonders,’ 418. 

Lynx, anecdote of a, 200. 

Madagascar, coasts of, 302; treaty with 
the late king of, 306; character of the 
island, 306; formality towards the 
dead, 397; want of cleanliness in the 
capital, 398 ; infanticide and the tangin 
ordeal, 398; king Radama’s reforms, 
399 ; his campaign against the northern 
Secalaves, 339; productions, 399, 400 ; 
crocodiles, 401; the monkey tribe, 
402; a consequential manjaka, 403 ; 
wild-bull hunting, 403 ; stlivens intro- 
ductory to seizing supplies, 404; vam- 
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pire-bats, 405; guinea-fowl, 405 ; death 
of a sergeant, 406 ; cereinonies between 
relatives on meeting, 406; making a 
bridge, 407 ; improved condition of the 
country, 408; preparations for rearing 
silkworms, 408; a drunken chieftain, 
408 ; death of Mr. Hastie, 409. 

Mahmoud II., sultan, death of, 2. 

Maitland, Sir Peregrine, his testimony in 
favour of the Cape colonists, 170, note. 

Maki, the, 402. 

Malays, effects of opium-smoking among 
the, 264. 

Malte-Brun, a prophecy of, 254. . 

Man’s life compared to a billow, 476. 

Manee, the, or prayer-wheel of India, 512. 

Marble, statuary, quarries of, 456. 

Marienburg, capture of, 430, note. 

* Mariner, The, of Cetara,’ 393, 

Marseilles, introduction of coffee at, 49. 

Matrix, the mould in which types are cast, 
411. 

Mazarine Bible, the first book printed 
with cut metal types, 410. 

Menschikoff, prince, his mission to Con- 
stantinople, 556. 


Menzikoff, prince, his humble origin and | 


rise, 131; his illiterateness, 132, 

Mesopotamia, plains of, and their inha- 
bitants, 332. 

Meteors, notice of, 355. 

Michael Romanoff, czar of Russia, 14. 

Mignonette, directions for changing the 
trailing plant into a bushy shrub, 279. 

Military spectacles in Russia, 272. 

Militia originated by king Alfred, 228. 

Mineral substances,noticesof several, 456. 

Missionary verses, 282, 

Money: the first money, 78; Jewish 
money, 78 ; A®ginetan coins, 79; Ro- 
man coins, 79 ; the Anglo-Saxon penny, 
79; English coins, 80; “sterling” 
money, 81; the pennyweight, 8) ; the 
invention of money a step in the art of 
printing, 234. 

Monkey, sacred tooth of a, 367. 

Monsoons, 360. 

Montenegro, its geographical position, 
253; its political importance and 
eee 254; prophecy of Malte- 

run concerning it, 254; the people, 
254; rebellion of 1852—conduct of 
Austria and Russia, 255, 

Montgomery on the power of time in re- 
conciling us to death, 54; his lines on 
adead gnat, 296. 

Moon, the, peculiarly interesting to the 
Christian, 418; photographic attempts 
to peer the planet, 418; her light 
and influence, 419; earthshine on the 
moon, 419; the moon’s features, 419; 
question as to the existence of a lunar 
atmosphere, 419; lunar day and night, 
intense heat and cold, 420; mountains 
and pits, 420; annular mountains, 421 ; 
radiations, 421; height of mountains, 
422; shadowy portions, 422; is the 
moon inhabited? 422; superstitions, 
422; reflections, 423; the rising moon 
compared to man’s spirit, 423, 
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More, Hannah, her taste in old age, 96. 

‘ Mortality,’ 19. 

Moscow, sieges of, by the Tartars, 12, 
13; taken by the Poles, 13. 

Mountains in the moon, 420; heights of, 
422. 

Murderers’ Bay, massacres by the na- 
tives of, 302. 

Mutiny Act, the, 231. 

* My Birthday,’ 417. 

Names of Seas: why the Black, Red, 
Yellow, and Green Seas are so called, 
329; M. Pacavey’s theory, 330. 

Naphtha, its uses and localities, 460. 

Napoleon, the emperor, reminiscences of, 
at St. Helena, 71; his residence at the 
Briars, 72; attacked by acow, 73; his 
game of blindman’s buff, 73; at Long- 
wood, 74; his reproof of the savans, 74 ; 
his parting with Mrs. Abell and her 
family, 74. 

Narwhal, tusks of the, 369. 

Nativity, church of the, in the Holy 
Land, 21. 

Natron, its localities, 457. 

Needle of the mariner’s compass, how 
affected by electricity, 140. 

Negro, alleged insensibility of the, 174. 

Nelson, Lord, in the hospital at Copen- 
hagen, 508. 

Nesselrode, count, his notes to the 
Russian ambassadors, 558, 561. 

Nestorians, massacre of, in Diarbekir, 


9, 
Nests of birds, localities of, 59; their 
materials, 60, 


| Newton, Sir Isaac, destination of one of 


his teeth, 367. 

Nicholas, the emperor, his autograph 
letter to the sultan, 23; his accession 
to the throne, 103; defeats the con- 
spiracy in favour of Constantine, 104; 
pardons the military rebels at Novo- 
gorod, 105; his attempts to put down 
the exactions of his officers, 105; 
his courageous conduct during the 
cholera riots in St. Petersburg, 105 ; 
his aggrandizing policy, 106; fails in 
his attempt to emancipate. the serfs, 
106; his person and habits, 107; his 
character, 107; his insatiable ambi- 
tion and despotic government, 270 ; 
his system retrogressive, 271; his 
military spectacles, 272; his brutal 
treatment of the Poles, 273; his rule 
never to forgive, 275; his measures 
against foreigners, 276; his restric- 
tions on education and literature, 276 ; 
pronase nature of his throne, 278 ; 

is proposal to Sir Henry Seymour, 
555; his demand on Turkey, 555; his 
duplicity, 559, 

Nicot, Jean, his introduction of tobacco 
into Portugal and France, 379. 

Nicotine, 380, 534. 

Nitre, its localities, 457. 

Nomades of the East, notice of the, 
from Mr, Layard’s account, 331. 

‘Notes by the first Shilling Visitor to 
Sydenham Palace,’ 194. 
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* Notes on certain Mineral Substances :’ 
earthy minerals, 456; marble, gypsum, 
Epsom salts, 456; fluor spar, nitre, 
natron, alum, 457; rock-salt of Ches- 
shire, 457; chapel of salt near Cracow, 
458; salt plains and mines of Asia 
and America, 459; sulphur, 459; 
plumbago-mines of Cornwall, 459; 


amber, naphtha, petroleum, bitumen, . 


asphaltum, jet, the Brazilian pebble, 
460; value of wisdom, 460. 

Obrin, a Persian robber, his depreda- 
tions, 9; his conquest of Russia, of 
which he becomes first grand-duke, 
10 ; his despotism and death, 10. 

Ochre, its localities, 456. 

Olega, Russian princess, 11. 

Oliphant, Mr., extracts from his account 
of the Crimea, 297-301. 

‘ Olive, The, the Fig-tree, and the Vine,’ 
constantly alluded to in the Scriptures, 
and still existing in Palestine, 469. 

Olmsted, professor, his description of a 
meteoric shower, 355. 

‘Opium-smoking:’ great extent of the 
vice, 261; the drug chiefly procured 
from British India, 261; its prepara- 
tion, 262; faecal opium, 262; indi- 
vidual consumption, 262; Chinese 
smoking-shops, 262; the pipe—mode 
of proceeding, 263; its immediate 
effects, 264; different effects among 
the Malays, 264; Lord Jocelyn’s no- 
tice of the habit in Singapore, 264; 
its permanent destructive effects, 265 ; 
opium-patients in a Penang hospital, 
266; unsuccessful attempts of the 
late emperor of China to abolish the 

ractice, 266; im ibility of check- 
ing it, 267; Mr. Fortune’s account of 
a Chinese admiral’s operations against 
the opium-ships, 267; his picture of an 
opium-smoker, 268. 

Pacavey, M., his theory on the names of 
seas, 330. 

Palestine, its desolate condition, 444. 

Parang Pass, a passage through, 511. 

‘Passages from the Journals of an Old 
‘Traveller, 75, 126, 312, 447, 503.— 
Bedr-Khan-Bey and the massacre of 
the Nestorian Christians, 75; Con- 
stantinople at sunrise, 126; landward 
walls of Constantinople, the seven 
towers, &c., 342; storks in Asia Minor 
and in European Turkey, 447; Rome 
—St. Peter’s, 503. 

Patchwork, learned quotations allied to, 
446, 

Paulistas, the, 175, note. 

‘ Pauper’s Deathbed, The,’ 480. 

Penn, George, his sufferings under the 
Spanish Inquisition, 388. 

Penny, the Anglo-Saxon, 79. 

Pennyweight, origin of the, 81. 

Persecution, its lawfulness taught by the 
Inquisition, 387. 

Peter the Great invades the Danubian 
Provinces, 16; assisted by Cantemir, 
16; eae by the Moldavians, 17 ; 
attacked by the Turks, 17; sayed by 


| 
| 
| 
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the empress Catharine, 18; his con- 
vention with the Turks, 18; impor- 
tance of his reign, 128; his birth and 
accession to the throne, 128; his 
travels, 129; subdues the rebellion of 
the Strelitz, 129; his marriages, 180 - 
founds St. Petersburg, 133; creates a 
navy, 134; his army, 135; divides the 
empire into eight governments, 135; 
constructs canals, 135; his financial 
and law reforms, 136; expels the 
Jesuits, 136; limits the power of the 
clergy, 137; his social improvements, 
137; reflections on his life, 137; his 
assumption of power over the Church, 
240; his capture of Marienburg, 430. 

Peter’s St., at Rome, notice of, 503. 

Petersburg, St., foundation of, 133. 

Petroleum, nature of, 460. 

Pfeffel, a blind German poet, 530; his 

m * The Tobacco-pipe,’ 531. 

Pilgrimages in Japan, 351. 

Pipeclay, its localities, 456. 

Plants, flowering, number of species of, 
146 ; their fructification, 150. 

Playing-cards, invention of, 312. 

Plumbago, its first discovery, 459; de- 
scription of a mine of, 459. 

Pollen, its office, 150. 

Polo, the brothers, their travels, 311 ; 
Marco, his travels, 312. 

a its atrocities, 385-392. 

Porcelain-clay, its localities, 456. 

Posarski, Michael, Russian leader, 14. 

Pounds, shillings, and pence sterling, 78. 

Printing, history of, 232, 311, 410, 522. 

Protea, the, 164, note. 

Punch, the typefounders’, 411. 

Quarles, F., his admonition to age, 288. 

Quicombo, South Africa, 62. 

Quotations allied to patchwork, 446. 

Radama, king of Madagascar, his treaty 
with Sir Robert Farquhar, 306; his 
reforms, 399; his campaign against 
the northern Secalaves, 399. 

Radiations, lunar, 421. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, supposed to have 
introduced tobacco into England, 377. 

Rampur, town of, in the Himalaya, 513. 

Rat of South Africa, its teeth, 372. 

Keformation, the, due to printing, 526. 

Regiment, a, its divisions and officers, 
230; its place in line, 231; names of 
regiments, 232. 

Religion, its diffusion by printing, 525. 

Robin, song of the, 56. 

Rodentia, the, their teeth, 371. 

Romanism, witnesses against, 34; its re- 
semblance to Buddhism, +4. 

Ros, the ancient inhabitants of Russia 
Proper, 9. 

Rosse, Lord, power of his telescope, 420. 

‘Ruined Khan of Hadji-Haivat, The,’ 
220. 

Russia, 7, 128, 269.—Its government an 
autocracy, 7; its extent and popula- 
lation, 8; its ancient divisions, 8; the 
Ros, 9; conquest and fall of Obrin, the 
first grand-duke, 9, 10; Igor I., his de- 
sceut on Phoenicia, 11; reign of Swia- 
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toslas, and cruelties of his mother 
Olega, 11; Viadimir the Great, 11; 
irruption of the Tartars under Gengis 
Khan, 12; siege of Moscow by Tamer- 
lane, 12; Iwan III. defeats the Tartars 
and unites the Russian principalities, 
12; anecdote of Iwan and the ambassa- 
dor of queen Elizabeth, 12; John 
Bazelius Scherkaskar becomes empe- 
ror, 13; annexation of Casan and As- 
tracan, 13; siege of Moscow by the 
Tartars, 13; invasion of the Swedes 
and Poles, 13; emancipation of the 
country by Michael Posarski, 14; reign 
and tyranny of Michael Romanoff, 14 ; 
and of his son, Alexis, 15; insurrection 
and massacre, 15; administration of 
Nariskin, 15; Peter the Great, 128; 
rebellion of the Strelitz, 129; the em- 

ress Catherine, 150; rise of prince 
{fenzikoff, 131; St. Petersburg founded, 
133; conspiracy and death of the czar- 
owitch Alexis, 133; origin of the 
Russian navy, 134; the army, 135; 
governments of the empire, 135 ; canals, 
135; Peter’s reforms, 136, 137; expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, 136; present retro- 
gression of the empire, 138; successors 
of Peter, 269 ; enlightened government 


of Alexander, 269; accession of | 
Nicholas and despotic nature of his | 


government, 270; his system opposed 
to that of Peter, 271; the army, 
271; basis of Russian power, 272; 
state of education, 272, 276; mili- 
tary spectacles, 272; treatment of 
Poland, 273; objects of Russian ag- 
gression, 272; territorial acquisitions, 
274; comparative advantages of Russia 
and Britain in war, 275; the executive 
government, 275; disabilities of fo- 
reigners, 276; the censorship, 276; de- 
basement of the people, 277; passive 
courage of the soldier, 277 ; immense 
resources of the empire, 277 ;\precarious 
situation of the throne, 278; probable 
result of the present contest, 278; her 
unjustifiable demands and perfidy the 
cause of the war, 554-562. 


‘ Schamyl— Warrior, Prophet,and Leader 
of the Circassians :’ rise of Sufism, 98 ; 
birth and early pursuits of Schamyl, 
98; his miraculous escapes, 99, 100 
battle of Himri, 99 ; sieges of Chumsach 
and Akulcho, 99; Schamyl iman of 
the Caucasus, 99; devotion of the mu- 
rides to his person, 100; his victories 
over the Russians, 101; his alliance 
with Turkey, 102; his appearance and 
habits, 102. 

Scherkaskar, first emperor of Russia, 13. 

Schoeffer, Peter, invents cast metal types, 

- 410; his partnership with Faust, 411. 

Scriptures, the Armenian, 252. 

Seals, early use of, 233; among the 
Romans, 234. 

Seas, names of, 329. 

‘Seaside Recollections: companionship 
of the sea, 25; attractions of the Irish 
coast, 26; anecdotes, 27, 28, 

Seasons, the, emblematical of man, 450. 

Septuagint, the, why so called, 412, note. 

Sepulchre, church of the Holy, in Pales- 
tine, 21. 

Seven Towers, castle of the, 346, 

Shark, teeth of the, 372. 

Sheep, the, its teeth, 371. 

Shekel, the Jewish, 78, 234, 

‘Shooting Stars and Aérolites: showers 
of shooting stars and meteors, 355; 
Professor Olmsted’s account of one 
which occurred in America in No- 
vember 1833, 355; observations taken 
at Breslau and the neighbourhood, 
356; characteristics of a*rolites, 356; 
instances of their occurrence, 357, 358 ; 
theories of their origin, and that of 
shooting stars, 358; probability of the 
lunar hypothesis, 359; periods of the 
most frequent occurrence of shooting 
stars, 359 ; groups of, 360. 

Simla, in the Himalaya, notice of, 514. 

‘Sir David Wilkie and the Sultan,’ 461. 

Sirocco, the, 362. 

Skovronski, the pastor, his connection 
with the history of Catherine I. of 
Russia, 425-439, 

‘Skylark, To the,’ 409. 


Russia, the Greek Church in, 239. ‘Society in Wallachia :’ past and present 
Russians, their universal corruption, customs, 500; political society, 500; 
105. official anomalies, 501; the different 
‘Sabbath, The,’ 384. grades—the concepist, 501 ; the greater 

Sagacity of the Arabs, 341. and lesser boyard, 501. 

Salmon, teeth of the, 372. Solano, the, 362. 

Salt, its localities, 457; mines of rock- | Soldier, the Russian, his pay and mode 
salt in Cheshire, 457; the Marston of subsistence, 271; his passive 
mine illuminated, 458; inflammable courage, 277. 

in one of these mines, 458; manu- | Soldiers: origin of the word, 227; respec- 
ters, 458; chapel cut out of salt tive uses of cavalry and infantry, 228 ; 
near Cracow, 458; salt plains, mines, militia the first regular troops in 
and lakes in Asia and America, 459. England, 228; armics after the Con- 

Salt-eating, importance of the ceremonial quest, 229; attempt of Charles II. to 
among the Arabs, 260. establish a standing army, 229; origin 

Salt of tobacco, /35. of various regiments, 229; number of 

Saltpetre, its localities, 457. regiments at present in the army, 230; 

Samiel, the, 362. the cavalry regiments, 230; composi- 

Sand, moving pillars of, described, 364. tion of an army in the field, 230; 

Saussure, a crater in the moon, 422 


22. regimental officers, 230; position of 
Scenes in Greenland, 282, 325, 470, 541. troops in line, 231; introduction and 
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variations of uniform, 231; govern- 
ment of the army—the Mutiny Act, 
231; names of regiments, 232; im- 
portance of moral instruction, 532. 

Sound, the first heard by Adam, what 
was it? 102. 


Southey, his lines on his own miniature, | 


310; on visitations of calamity, 499. 
Smoking-shops in China, 262. 
Smuggling, large profits realized by, 383 ; 

facilities for, 384. 

Snuff, prohibition of taking, in churches, 
381; evils attendant upon it use, 539, 
540; its adulteration, 540, 541. 

Spies, employment of, by the Romish 
Church, 391. 

Sprengel, Conrad, his discovery regard- 
ing the fructification of plants, 152. 

Squadron, derivation of the term, 230. 

Squirrel, the, a dainty eater, 372. 

Steam-engine, the, its history similar to 
that of printing, 415. 

Sterling, origin of the word, 81. 

* Stoicismy’ 547. 

Storks in the East, 447-450. 

Storms, some remarkable, 362, 363. 

Strelitz, revolt of the, 129. 

‘Subterranean Church, the: caverns 
under the city of Rome, 30; their 
various uses, 31; the catacombs, 32; 
inscriptions, 33; witnesses against 
Romanism, 34; symbols, 35; number 
of bodies interred in the catacombs, 36. 

Sufism, religious system of, 98. 

Sulphur, its localities, 459. 

* Sultan es The,’ 1. 

Sun, the, its direct light, 419. 

Symbols, monumental, 35. 
angin, ordeal by, 398, note. 

‘Taon system in China, the, 44. 

‘Teeth and Tusks :’ importance of teeth 
in the subdivision of the mammalia, 
366; human teeth, their composition, 
366; cause of toothache, 366; the 
mouth in mammalia, 366; kinds of 
teeth, 367; great power of the teeth 
of the feline, 367; superstitions con- 
cerning teeth, 367; tusks of the ele- 

hant, 368; annual consumption of 
vory in Sheffield, 368 ; Siberian ivory, 

368; teeth and tusks of the hippo- 

potamus, 368; of the walrus, the 

deinotherium, the narwhal, the wart- 
hog, 362; of the wild boar, the baby- 
rusa, the bat, 370; absence of teeth in 

the ant-eater and the tortoise, 370; 

teeth of the crocodile, the vegetable- 

feeders, the rodentia, 371; of fishes, 

372; the spear of the sword-fish, 373. 
Teniers, anecdote of, 289. 

‘Tezek, fuel so called, 250. 

‘To my own Miniature Picture,’ 310. 

* To the Eye,’ 479. 

Tobacco.—Extraordinary rise and pro- 

ess of its use, 374; injurious to 
ealth and life, 375 ; its acquired im- 
portance, 375; fluctuations in its use, 

375; its revival of late years, 376; 

object of this notice, 376.—History : its 

several species, 376; controversy re- 
specting its native country, 376; as to 
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its introduction into Europe, and by 
whom, 377, 379; when and by whom 
brought to England, 377 ; testimony of 
Camden and Dr. Adam Clarke, 378; 
Camden’s remarks on its use, 379 ; its 
many names, and dispersion in Europe, 
379 ; rapid spread of its use, 380; nico- 
tine, 380; disgusting ordeal in acquir- 
ing the habit of smoking, 380; its pro- 
hibition, and punishments inflicted on 
smokers, 320; “‘ hempen bull” of pope 
Urban VIII., 381; king James’s ‘ Coun- 
terblast,’ 381 ; inutility of opposing the 
use of the herb, 382; its cultivation in 
various European countries, and in 
America, 382; American exportation, 
383; consumption in Great Britain, 
383; the contraband trade—impossible 
to prevent it, 383, 384 ; revenue derived 
from its importation, 384.—Medicinal 
properties: a universal remedy, 533; 
compared to the wood of the true cross, 
533; its beneficial and deleterious 
ualities, 534; its oil and salt, their 
estructive properties, 534; Dr. Main- 

waring on its use, 535; productive of 
scurvy, 536 ; verses condemnatory of it, 
536; Dr. Adam Clarke's treatise on 
the folly and sin of smoking and taking 
snuff, 536-539; danger of the injudi- 
cious employment of tobacco as a re- 
medy, 538; medical experience, 538; 
maladies produced by it, and its mode 
of attack, 539; evils of snuff-taking, 
539; apoplexy induced by it, 549; its 
adulteration—instance of, 540; mate- 
rials used in its adulteration, 541; me- 
dical opinions, 541. 

‘ Tobacco-pipe, The,’ 531. 

Tortoise, absence of teeth in the, 370. 

Torture, instances of its infliction by the 
Romish Church, 388-390; instruments 
and modes of, 391. 

Towers, Seven, of Constantinople, 342. 

‘Trade-winds, 360. 

“ Trajan’s Wall,” 478. 

Treasure-seeking in the East, 223; anec- 
dotes of, 224, 227, 

Trees, destruction of, in Palestine, 441. 

Trees, sonnet addressed to, 278. 

Tree-mignonette, its culture, 279, 

Tumuli in the Dobrudscha, 478. 

Turkey, decline of its power, 554; its 

pulation, 555. 

‘Turkish Etiquette,’ 502. 

Tusks of various animals, 368,370. 

‘Twenty-four Hours with a Bedouin,’ 
256, 319, 463, 548.—A sojourn in the 
mountains, 256; sporting excursion to 
the plains of the Amate, 257 ; a weari- 
some journey, 258; an Arab village, 
259; the sheik’s tent, 259; bread and 
salt, 260; Arab ceremonials and hos- 
pitality, their unchangeableness, 260, 
261; early habits of Orientals, 319 ; 
a night in the tent, 320; the sheik’s 
daughter, 321; mode of churning, 321 ; 
Arab courtship, 322; a mysterious 
encounter, 323; the stolen tent, 324; 
a new one erected, 463; morning oc- 
cupations, 463; preparations for break- 
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fast, 464; spoils from a gipsy encamp- 
ment, 464; the sheik’s forethought, 
465; arangement of the tents, 465; 
the suspected thief, 466; breakfast 
rovisions, 466; cure for ague and 
ever, 467; the shepherds and their 
flocks, 467; the village kitchen and 
botanical garden, 468; fairs, 468; 
poultry, 468; the breakfast, 548; the 
day’s business, 548; the cow’s dirge, 
549; “Reports” to the sheik, 549; 
an unlucky thief, 550; travelling in 
1803, 551; the travellers’ encampment, 
552; the French secretary, 552; dex- 
terous robbery, 553. 

Types, moveable, origin of, 313; in- 
vented by Coster, 314; improved by 
the Guttenbergs, 318. 

Typhoons, 363. 

Ulemas, ‘Turkish, 4, note. 

Uniform, military, introduction of, and 
changes in, 231. 

Vampire-bats in Madagascar, 405. 

Van Halen, Juan, his account of the tor- 
ture inflicted on him in Spain, 389. 

Vine, the, of Palestine, 469. 

* Visit, A, to the Tents of the Nomades of 
the East :’ changes in eastern lands, 331; 
desolation of Mesopotamia, 332 ; works 
of Burckhardt and Layard, 332, 333 ; 
an Arab encampment, 333 ; the sheikh 
Howar, 334; his tent, 335; visit to the 
Boraij, an Arab entertainment, 335 ; 
dinner etiquette, 336; “selling bread,” 
336 ; the guest-house, 337; the sheikh’s 
revenues, 337; food of the Bedouin, 
338; preparation of bread, 338; 
diseases, 338; laws of dakheel, 339; 
integrity of the Arabs, instances of, 
310; their marvellous sagacity, 341. 

Viadimir the Great, 11. 

Wallachia, society in, 500. 

Walls, landward, of Constantinople, 342. 

Walrus, tusks of the, 369; description ot 
the, 472. 

War, Dr. Johnson’s reflections on, 423 ; 
increase of criminals after a, 532. 

‘War, The, with Russia: decline of the 
Ottoman power, 554; the czar’s pro- 
posals to the British minister, 555; his 
modest demand of the sultan, 555; 
prince Me.schikoff’s insulting beha- 
viour, 556; his demand rejected by the 
Porte, 556; measures of the British 


government, 557; remonstrance and | 


preparations for hostilities, 557 ; 
alliance with France, 557; count Nes- 
selrode’s note to the Russian ambas- 
sadors, 558; demand of guarantees 
fiom the Porte, 558; rejection of the 
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Russian “ ultimatissimum,” 558; the 
ezar’s insincerity, 559; the sultan’s 
firman to the Christians, 559;. his 
liberal policy, 560 ; count Nesselrode’s 
second note, its disingenuousness, 561 ; 
invasion of the Danubiun principalitics 
—prince Gortschakoff’s proclamation, 
561; the czar’s breach of faith, 561 ; 
conference at Vienna, 562. 

Warsaw, insurrection at, in 1834, 273. 

Wart-hog, tusks of the, 369. 

Watches, judgments compared to, 505. 

Wheat, its exposure to the ravages of 
insects, 153. 

Wilkie, Sir David, his narrative of inter- 
views with sultan Abdul-Medjid, 461. 
Winds, the : classes of—trade-winds, 360 ; 
proofs of a superior aérial current, 360; 
monsoons, 330; the Indian monsoon, 
361; periodical winds—land and sea 
breezes, 361; the harmattan, 361; the 
sirocco and solano, 362; hot winds of 
the desert—the samiel, 362 ; hurricanes, 
362; their velocity and remarkable 
effects, 363; typhoons, 363; storm of 
1703 in England, 363; storm of 1836, 
363; moving pillars of sand, 364; 

benefits of winds, 365. 

Wisdom, its price, 460. 

Wither, George, on the instability of 
earthly comforts, 508. 

Women, their condition in India, 512. 

Woodpecker, the, its conformation, 57. 

Wordsworth, his address to the skylark, 
409; his comparison of the spirit of 
man to the rising moon, 423, 

Yarrell, Mr., on the teeth of fishes, 372. 

Yellowhammer, the, its conformation, 58. 

Young on the habit of quoting, 446; on 
the revolutions of nature, 450. 

‘Young Livonian, The; or, Catherine I. 
of Russia; extraordinary nature of 
Catherine’s adventures, 424; found in 
her infancy by the tor Skovronski 
in a w near Marienburg, 425; 
adopted by the pastor, 426; her origin 
a mystery, 428; leaves Marienburg, 
429; determines to return on hearing 
of the capture of that town by the 
Russians, 431; made prisoner, 433 ; 
taken before the Russian general, 434 ; 
her nocturnal search on the field of 
battle, 435; finds the pon wounded, 
437; attends him to her early home, 
438; returns to her servitude in the 
Russian general’s tent, 440; her mar- 
riage with Peter the Great, 442; her 
conduct during a campaign, 443; her 
coronation, reign, and death, 443. 

Zee snoek, or sea-pike, the, 168. 
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